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Poetry. 


[The following poem is from a volume en- 
titled ‘‘ May Dreams,” recently published. 
The author is quite young, and this effort ex- 
hibits considerable promise. With a glow- 
ing fancy, breathed through lines that seem 
to sing of themselves, and a fondness for rich 
gorgeous coloring, (which he is prone to lay 
on much too lavishly,) we think he is far the 
best in those poems which carry a thread of 
narative ; and probably any future excellence 
will be almost exclusively in this direction. ] 


QUEEN AZORE. 
BY HENRY L. ABBEY. 


My loved and beautiful bride, Azore, 
Stooped to drink at the wayside spring, 

When, riding up from the crescent shore, 
Garbed as a hunter, came the King. 

He begged, with a smile, to quaff the bowl, 
But still his heart to her eyes would cling, 

Those sea-blue bounderies of her soul. 
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A ery went out o’er the land for war— 
You who have heard it know how it thrills! 
I dreamed that this was my rising star, 
So in the breath of the daffodils, 
Which sails the flowing tamarisks o’er, 
To the impervious haze of hills, 
I bade adieu to my bride Azore. 


Pointing to cliffs in the wilderness, 
I said, ere weeping I turned away : 
Lo! the years their saddened lips shall press 
And leave their traces in slow decay 
On these, but not on my love for thee. 
Then the clouds loomed up across the day 
Like bergs of ice from the Northern Sea. 


So, for the rights and the hopes of man, 
’Mid serried ranks, and weary and sore, 
I marched far north with the army’s van, 
To pitch our tents on an alien shore. 
Then, with iron lips and flaming breath, 
The booming shock of the battle ran 
Along the lines from the gorge of death. 


Then it chanced that men unfurled my fame, 
Like a rare gonfalon to the air ; 
And oft’ while I dreamed, a vision came 
And rose o’er the bastion’s scaling stair, 
And the grim guns on the parapet o’er— 
A sweet vague vision, white-robed and fair; 
My fair and lovable bride Azore. 


I closed my eyes in a blissful gloom, 
While sated with rose-blows down the gale 
A voice is borne on the rich perfume 
Up from the plantanes of the vale. 
As 1 seek for her who calls aloud, 
Above the meshes of fragrant bloom, 
In cornice of darkness hangs a cloud. 


So with a nameless feeling of lose, 
I took the way for my home once more, ‘ 
When peace, like a great white Albatross, 
Passed over the realm from shore to shore. 
The King gave honors that might be seen— 
Gave me the hand of the bride Azore : 
My bride no more, but Azore the Queen : 


Tis the same old story o’er again, 

Of broken vows and a blighted trust— 
Of two hearts severed in wrong and pain— 
I murmur ! yet all God’s ways are just. 
For a watchful sense this record keeps— 

My love for the Queen is trailed in dust 
But honor sits in her heart and weeps. 





THE LESSON OF THE YEAR. 


«Go hence, ill year, with robes that reek of war, 
Hands that struck down the labor of our North ; 
My curse go after thee beyond the door 
That darkens at thy ghastly going forth ! 


Away, foul beldame! give the Young Year room, 
What he is like none who await him know ; 

At worst his looks will mend thy face of doom, 
Worse year than thou the world can never know!” 


The Old Year on the threshold paused and turned, 
Red stains were thick upon the shroud he wore, 
An awful light in the sunk eye-balls glared 
And looked upon me from the darkened door. 


And thin and hollow-sounding, as from far, 
A voice came to me, sad at once and stern: 
“Who art thou, that arraign’st at thy blind bar 
The power who guides the million orbs that barn. 


About this sphere, where thy poor life is past, 
Ephemeral, in ephemeral grief or glee, 

That ban and blessing, like a child, dares’t cast, 
On years that owe not an account to thee? 


God's chastisements and bounties is it thine 

To measure with thy staff? weigh with thy brains ? 
I work His bidding ; His the will, not mine ; 

Know I how ill dies out and good remains? 


But ev'n with reverent judgment, meet for man, 
Marking the doiugs of the twelve months gone, 
The root of blessing in my bitterest ban, 
Methinks e’en thy poor wisdom might have known. 


From civil war’s high-heaped and festering grave, 
By means unguessed of those who fight or rule, 

Grows, slow but sure, the freedom of the slave, 
While human foresight gapes, a baffled fool. 


In war's rude gripe, what lies, which stoutest thrust 
Of @ace, and all her train, could never shake, 
Are ehattered into rottenness and dust— 
What powers of unguessed nobleness awake ! 


What lessons are made clear by war's red light 
To those who fight and those who watch the strife! 
Out of the soil swept bare by battle’s blight 
What seeds of new strength sudden leap to life! 


For cotton dearth, with pain and misery rife, 
The blessing hidden in it all must own, 

Who see how suffering calls love to life, 
How of endurance comes a strength unknown. 


Then curee me not, but bless me ; there is balm 
For every bruise that God inflicts on earth ; 
His ways are in the storm, as in the calm, 
la war and misery, as in peace and mirth.” 
— Punch. 


For the Commonwealth. i 
x. L. 
BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 
Chapter II. 

Claudia stood alone in the world, a woman 
of strong characte? and independent will; 
gifted with beauty, opulence and position, 
possessing the admiration and esteem of 
many, the affection of a few whose love was 
worth desiring. All these good gifts were 
hers, and yet she was not satisfied. Home 
ties she had never known, mother-love had 
only blessed her long enough to make its loss 
most keenly felt, the sweet confidence of sis- 
terhood had never warmed her with its inno- 
cent delights, ‘‘ father” and ‘‘ brother” were 
unknown words upon her lips, for she had 
never known the beauty, and the strength 
of man’s most sincere affection. 

Many hands had knocked at the closed 
door, but knocked in vain, for the master had 
not come, and true to her finer instincts, 
Claudia would not make a worldly marriage, 
or try to cheat her hunger into a painted 
feast. She would have all or nothing, and 
when friends urged or lovers pleaded, she 
answered steadily : 

‘‘I cannot act alie, and receive where I 
have nothing to bestow. If I am to know the 
blessedness of love, it will come to me, and 
I can wait.” 

Love repaid her loyalty at last. Through 
the close scented air of. the conservatory 
where she had lived a solitary plant, there 
came a new influence, like a breath of ocean 
air, both strengthening and sweet. Then 
the past ceased to be a mournful memory; 
for over her lost hopes, the morning glories 
that had early died,—over her eager de- 
sires, the roses that had never bloomed—over 
broken friendships, the nests whence all the 
birds were flown—a pleasant twilight seemed 
to fall, and across the sombre present came 
the ruddy herald ofa futuredawn. It brought 
the magic moment when the flower could 
bloom, the master’s hand whose touch un- 
barred the door, the charmed voice that woke 
the sleeping princess, and sang to her of 

‘That new world, which is the old.” 

In ‘plain Paul Frere,” Claudia found her 
hero, recognized her king, although like 
Bruce he came in minstrel guise and accepted 
royally the alms bestowed. 

Slowly, by rare interviews, the swift lan- 
guage of the eye, and music’s many wiles, 
Paul caught deeper glimpses into Claudia’s 
solitary life, and felt the charm of an earnest 
nature shining through the maidenly reserve 
, that veiled it from his search. He sang to 
her, and singing, watched the still fire that 
kindled in her eye, the content that touched 
her lips with something softer than a smile, 
the warmth that stole so beautifully to her 
face, melting the pride that chilled it, banish- 
ing the weariness that saddened it, and filling 
it with light, and hope and bloom, as if at his 
command the woman’s sorrows fell away and 
left a happy girl again. It was a dangerous 














power to wield, but with the consciousness 
| of its possession came a sentiment that! 
| curbed a strong man’s love of power, and left 
lit subject to a just man's love of right. 
| He denied himself the happiness of minis- 
itering to Claudia the frequent feasts she | 
loved, for it was offering her a wine more! 
'subtle than she knew, a wine whose potency | 
her friend already felt. He seldom sung to| 
her alone, but conversation was a rich reward 
for this renunciation, for in those hours, beau- 
tiful and brief, he found an interest that! 
‘* grew by what it fed on, ” and soon felt that 
it was fast becoming sweeter to receive than 
to bestow. 

Claudia was a student of like dangerous 
lore, for she too scanned her new friend 
warily and well; often with keen perceptions 
| divining what she dared not seek, with swift | 








i instincts feeling what she could not see. Her | 
| first judgments had been just, her first im- | 
| pulse never changed. For each month of in- | 


| 


‘creasing friendship, was one of increasing | 
& 


honor and esteem. 
| This man who earned his bread, and asked ' 
‘no favors where he might have demanded | 
|many,who would accept no fictitious rank, 
‘listen to no flattering romance who bore the | 
traces of a fateful past, yet showed no bitter- | 
/ness of spirit, but went his way steadfastly, | 
iliving to some high end unseen by human 
|eyes, yet all-sustaining in itself,—this man 
seemed to Claudia the friend she had desired, | 


for here she found a character built up by suf- | 
fering and time, an eager intellect aspiring | 
‘for the true, and a valiant spirit looking | 
. straight and strong into the world. 
| To her ear the music of his life became more | 
beautiful than any lay he sang, and on his | 
shield her heart inscribed the fine old lines, | 


* Lord of himself, though not of lands, 

And having nothing, yet hath all.” 

| 
How to Reap Snoutper Straps. The. 

rank and arm of the service of military officers | 





~<a 


are designated as follows : 


‘* The shoulder straps of a Major General 
bear two silver embroidered stars one on each 
end of the strap. A Brigadier General has one | 
silver star only. A Colonel has a silver em- | 
broidered spread eagle; a Lieutenant Col-| 
onel has two silver embroidered leaves, one | 
at each end of the strap; a Major has two 
embroidered leaves similarly placed. A) 
Captain has two gold bars at each end of the | 
strap; a first Lieutenant one gold bar at each | 
‘end; and aSecond Lieutenant no bars at all. | 

The cloth of the strap, by its color, dis- | 
| tinguishes the arm of the service. For Ges.| 
eral and staff officers, it is dark blue; for ar 
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iscellaneons. 


More PLantaTion Manners.— Senator 
Saulsbury, of Delaware, yesterday gave in 
his place an example of that vulgar and un- 
poeenenie conduct and language in de- 

wn rare in Congress since 


te which has 
the departure of the Southern members. 


There is mach said in England, just now, 
abvut the “ease” gee slaveholders’ man- 
ners. Certainly, ease with which this) Tux Most Dr é 
slaveholding senator violated the rules of the who is the seg 
Senate, the uaconcern he showed for the dig- | wretehed ofhuman beings, look for a man who 


nity of the older an’l more 


Houses of . the grace with which he | and yet clings to it: that pursues it be- 
scattered his filth about, could not be equal- eause he a great law of his mature driv- 
led anywhere in the Free States. For such/ ing him on towards it, but reaching i¢ knows 
manners as Senator Saulsh ‘a You mast go that it will w his make him roll 
to a plantation.—. Y. : bimself in the dust at nit ere 


—== riflemen, green, and for cavalry, orange 


of our has praetised a vice 


| public. 


| they relate. 


PHYSIOGNOMICAL STUDIES. 
No. I. 


An old English poet has said, ‘‘Soul is 
form, and doth the body make.” Things ex- 
ist in poetry long before they take their 
place in Science ; but every true poet is the 
prophet of Positive Science. Generally the 
poet’s thought goes via Religion into Science. 
Thus the idea in the above line was the cor- 
nerstone of Swedenborgianism : it is the soul 
of the doctrine of Correspondences. But 
Swedenborg coasted along in the bays and 
creeks of Scriptural Correspondence ; he did 
not launch out into the great deep of Nature. 
He made much of Balaam’s ass and Solomon's 
temple; but of unbiblical asses, in stables or 
cabinets, of that temple whose blue dome 
bends daily above us, or whose alter-candles 
gleam above us nightly, he made little or 
nothing. Hence his best critic says justly, 
‘The dictionary of Correspondences is not yet 
written.” But we are discovering now that 
Nature is a series of symbols. Not only is it 
true as Porphyry declares that ‘‘Life is that 
which holds matter together, ” but Life is 
everywhere the form of Ideas. It is so 
with all Life,—and we must not forget that 
Life ascends to the summits and descends to 
all depths. Every stone-mason will tell you 
the difference between live rock and dead 
rock. The granite has a life-blood of its own 
no less than the animal. : 

Life is manifested to us by organization: it 
presents one organization in chalk, another in 
coal, another in the precious stone; every- 
where it suggests a thought. 

In animal life it rises to expression. All 
see in a fox the form of cunning; every part, 
every hair of that animal is arranged with ref- 
erence to cunning. So is it with the lion and 
ape,—they are organized traits of character. 
And each of these animals climb to their 
mount of transfiguration in human beings. 
Every human being is a transfigured animal. 
The fox becomes a diplomat; the wolf a 
brigand; the lion a warrior; the rooster a 
coxcomb,—and so on. 

Lavater, Burton,—the ‘‘ Mr. Sidney” of 
the late story in the Atlantic—read men with 
an accuracy quite miraculous except to those 
who hold the keys which unlock human forms 
and faces. These know that expressions may 
be anatomized as well as bodies. These 
have the crucible in which features may be 
cast for an infallible analysis.° 

We frequently see on centre-tables an in- 
teresting and humorous little production 


| some weeks shorter than that of Massachu-| .— havine fall the a dj be 4 
| Oe ee ee ee erating gel part of this even was to go to Gen. 








called ‘‘ The Book of Shadows.” In it vari- 
ous human beings are represented as under 
the sway of some weakness or foible, and | 
from them is cast a shadow which with very | 
little forcing shapes itselfinto the correspond- 
ing animal. The tipsy man is attended by 
the shadow of a fish; the greedy boy is on| 
the wall a pig; and so forth. A friend of | 
mine wrote on the volume, ‘‘ What shadows | 
we are and what shadows us pursue !” There 
is a vast truth in this caricature. Every hu- 
man body is the shadow of a man ora woman, 
—only the shadow. It traces out unerringly 
every tendency of the soul; and to the one 
who is intended to read and know any soul, 
it is a letter in an envelope of tissue-paper. 
Every person is an open secret to the proper 
sensibility, and some one has the proper sen- 
sibility for each. 

The writer does not, however, mean to go 


| into an essay on the Science of Physiognomy, 


justnow. But having long been a student of 
that Science, he has been accustomed to take 
notes on the forms and faces of persons whom 
he meets, or who present any peculiarities. 
And, as is natural, he is in the habit of an- 
alysing those who are prominently before the 
Where he knows these persons per- 
sonally, or has seen them, he has little fear 
that his view will be mistaken; but, in a 


| great measure, the admirable Science of Pho- 


tography may be relied on as helping a fair 
estimate, when the person has not been seen. 
Photography brings before us now the forms 
and features of every notable character, and 
generally in two or three attitudes. And as 
the sun never lies, a criticism under such cir- 


| cumstances is entitled to much credit, al- 


though more open to criticism, which will in 
all cases be welcomed. 
The physiognomical criticisms here given 


time, and will be given without reference to 
the party associations of the persons to whom 
At the same time those individ- 
uals who are candidates for public favor and 
trust will be principally spoken of on ac- 
count of the great interests centered in them. 

And we shall begin with our generals. It 


| is in the military man that the truth of physi- 


ognomy is most apparent. Napoleon had 


ample. The able military officer must be a 
man of force,—whether he excels in retreats, 
stratagems, advances, or,in physical prowess. 


| Thus his physiognomical signs are deeply 


traced on his form and face; the lines are 
clear, the features bold, the characteristics are 
on the surface. There is no face-reading 
more easy than that suggested by military 
men: none can ever mistake the face and 
form of the scholar or the coward or the wo- 
man however masked like Rosalind’s in “a 
swashing and martial outside.” 
I—General Scott. 
Some ten years ago I met General Scott on 
several occasions. I had some prejudices 
concerning him, and not in his favor. Apart 


When I saw this I saw in his faces 
at once the dropping of the g out of his name, 
the plate of soup, and all. His vanity was of 
that peculiarity spoken of by Charles Reade, 
in one of his novels, as that which a man 
dashes in your face. His egotism was ob- 
trusive. He never conversed but he seemed 
to have a sense of patronizing the person to 
whom he talked. 

Seen ata little distance, and when he was 
not conversing he was certainly of a command- 
ing person. At the time of which I speak he 
was not so obese as now. He was of a large 
frame, and about six feet three inches in 
height. Now the whole manis under a flesh- 
eclipse ; or we may Say that he is evidently 
‘* rusted with a vile repose.” 

Yet it is evident that he is by nature a miil- 
itary man, and the product of foregone mar- 
tial ages. There is a panther-like face, 
though the panther is surfeited and has turned 
to admire its own handsome shape and dress. 
He is ambition organized. Ue must identify 
his country with himself ere he could do any 
wondrous deeds for it. His eyes look down- 
ward as if for kneelers at his feet. The nose 
speaks of activity without enthusiasm. His 
chin leaning upwards, shows that victory 
would be equally glorious to him whatever | 
cause was advanced by it. 

lis brow and forehead are not those of a| 
broad or many-sided mind or character. | 
When the word Humanity was uttered I saw | 
that it was as a Sanscrit word to him; when! 
America was mentioned he took it up as a/| 
feather for his cap; but his face only shone | 
with a native radiance when Virginia was! 
spoken of. Then he swelled out, and sat 
complacently as a big aristocratic Chespeake 
oyster might in a plate of Shrewsburys. 
When he spoke of being a Virginian and 
named old Virginia families, the real man, | 
for the first time, seemed to leap from the! 
military sheath. 











For the Commonwealth. 
ENGINEERING IN MINNESOTA.—No. II. 
Amplification of Journalizings. 

BY J. GOODWIN. *® 
The growing seasonin that portion of Min- 
nesota, lying in the latitude of St. Paul, is 





setts, and considerably more limited than! 
that known, usually, in the most northern | 
parts of New England; notwithstanding this, 
excellent grain crops are ripened in the Min-| 
nesota and Mississippi valleys, and corn, ex- | 
cept occasionally, is brought to maturity ; | 
sorghum comes near enough to a completion | 
of its growth to render it valuable as a crop, 
but its seed asks a more favorable climate to 
bring it to perfection. On passing from a 
region some degrees south of that of which I 
speak, one would find, in July or August, the 
corn fields along the Minnesota in as forward 
a state of growth as those of the country fa- 
vored with an earlier Spring and longer Sum- | 
;mer; the plants, though late in breaking | 
ground, develop with a rapidity that reminds | 
one of the effect of a hot New England Aug- | 
‘ust night on similar crops when just watered | 
‘by copious showers. The farmers say, ‘‘You | 
can hear the corn grow;” in Minnesota, one 
| can see it grow—almost. | 
| The ripening season in this country gives | 
ithe perfection of weather. In the early morn- 
ling the night-mists, from the river, and the | 
_innumerable bayous along its course, lie in| 
| soft, cumulous masses upon the bottom-lands, | 


|making a river of cloud, that follows the| 
| windings of the hidden stream, its banks the | 
opposing lines of bluffs that Lound the val-| 
‘ley; but the coming of the sun is the signal 
\for the dispersion of the fogs, which break 
and rise, and drag their tattered skirts away 
| through the dripping branches of the trees, 
and are gone. 
| Standing on the high land at this time of 
|the day, one watching the disappearance of 
ithe vapors, turning to the east sees golden- 
| edged clouds floating up into the sky, in lines | 
|one behind another, the emanations of dis- | 
tant and more distant streams, and, as soon | 
'as the sun is fairly above the woods, finds | 
|himself bathed in an atmosphere rosy with | 
| light, and tinged with an opal hue, while away | 
‘on the horizon lie shades like the bloom on a| 
pearmain or grape, but translucent and trans- 
parent as a sphere of Japanese chrystal, and, 











| will be selected from my Diary from time to | like the chrystal, deceiving the eye in its esti-| 


| mate of distances, and sizes of objects. The 
‘hues of the horizon did not suggest to me the. 
'chrystal; on the contrary the chrystal was 

‘seen by me, first, after my Minnesota experi- | 
ences, and a look through it brought to mind | 
' the tinted atmosphere of the far away prai- | 
Ties. | 
| While the purity and fineness of the air 

‘give one an idea of what his sensation might | 


| much reason for estimating the power of his | he if enabled to exist in the pure ether of the 
| marshals and soldiers, by their noses, for ex- 


theorists, there is something tangible, or, 
rather portable, in the quality of the golden 
elixir, and one finds himself inhaling with un- | 
necessary vigor, and indulging in breathing’ 
asaluxury. I am persuaded that something | 
enters into the composition of the air, here- 
away, that is unknown elsewhere. and that 
caught, would be a specific to be used against | 
despondency, lassitude and disbelief in the | 
fitness of things. 
As the day advances, and the rays of light 
become more perpendicular, the opal tint 
fades from the air; distance if at all consid-. 
erable, must be measured to be determined 
_with any accuracy, for the rarity of the medi- 
um of sight is so extreme that bluffs ten miles 
away seem near at hand, nd a man or team, | 


. ie . f | hs 
oeyy meat ; fon satay, eee Aiee i from the great military reputation which he approaching, appears to be the victim of a 


color. 


| bore, it was confessed that he was full of ‘+ jumbie.” which, allowing apparent progress | 


sm ros ° . } - ° ‘ 
Non-commissioned officers are indicated by weaknesses. No man ever getsa nick-name, to the bewitched traveller, fixes himto a spot, 


‘*chevrons ™ or stripes on the coat sleeve in} or 
; . 


the form of a letter V. 
stripes: Sergeants three. Orderly Ser- 
el have a lozenge, or diamond shaped 
gure, within the angle of the chevrons. 
Sergeant Majors have the three stripes of a 
Sergeant completed into a peed ag ond up- 
permost. 





so long that he curses it 


at least, if he gets it it does not adhere to 


Corporals wear two) ):, through life, unless it has some basis in treadmill of a threshing machine. 


while he walks and walks, like a horse in the 
Keepers | 


the coronation of the emperors of Germany, 
in order to satisfy their greatness and their 
being successors to Chrlemange.+-Dr. Mas- 
sie’s Summer Rambles. 


is not subject to the same deflections here that 
make leveling opergtions so troublesome in 
many cases. In the early part of the day, at 
the season when corn is ‘‘in the milk,” the 
blackbirds on their way to the cultivated 
fields, stream in undulating lines across the 
valley with chatterings that are veritable war McCLELLAR. 
cries to the unhappy farmers, and in numbers; About the time of the\‘‘ change of base” 
beyond estimate. In most cornfields scaf-|of the Army of the Potomac to Harrison's 
folds are put up on which are posted boys | Landing, we heard of a very remarkable let- 
with guns, and all day, and every day for some | ter written by the President to General Mc- 
time in the autumn, the contest with these | Clellan, which it was said would throw much 
dusky raid-makers is carried on; the report | light upon the question of who was at fault for 
of fire-arms, the shouts of the besieged, and|the disasters of the Peninsula Campaign. 
the rush of wings succeed each other until | The best result we have yet seen of the Mc- 
night approaches, when withsongs of victory, | Dowell Court of Inquiry is the bringing forth 
the marauders retire to the inaccessible | of this letter. It discloses important facts in 
swamps where they pass the night. I have relation to the number and disposition of the 
seen fields, hotly contested for ‘a time, aban- | troops, and exhibits the anxiety of the Pres- 
doned to the enemy, and completely stripped ; | ident on account of MeClellan’s fatal delays ; 
and in passing such an enclosure came near a| but its tone is not that which we should ex- 
disaster, as the roar of wings, and the sight pect from the Conmmander in Chief to his! 
of the black cloud of rising birds, threw my | subordinate in the field. How unfortunate it 
horses into a panic. Fortunately these pests | is that he did not substitute for his underserved 
are not every season as numerous as where [| kindness to an already twice proved incom- 
observed them. | petent general, the stern resolve of duty to 
The close of the day is not less beautiful | supersede him with an officer who would | 
than the morning, and the heavens at night, | ‘‘strike a blow” without waiting for the ene- 
are wonderfully brilliant. I enjoyed the | my to gain on him as the President forseaw | 
sight of the magnificent comet of 1858, | and foretold McClellan he would if he waited. | 
through the medium of the peculiarly clear | But the strangest thing of all is, that after the | 
atmosphere of Minnesota, and am sure, since | clear perception of the weakness of MeClel- | 
comparing notes with friends in other states, | lan’s character, which this letter shows that | 
that for us the spectacle was much more he had, and after the legitimate results of that | 
splendid and striking than for the gazers in |} weakness were manifested in the terrible | 
parts of the country. |calamities of the- Peninsula Campaign, the' 
The dun-colored hue given the atmosphere | President should again entrust to this dila- | 
in New England during the so called Indian | tory general the Army of the Potomac. Will, 
summer, is hardly noticeable here, at any | the President never learn that what it is not | 
time, although the cause to which I have ‘in a man to do he never can do? 
heard the discoloration attributed on the| The following is the letter: 
Massachusetts coast, exists here in the some- | Wasnineton April 9, 1862. 
times extensive burnings of the grass on the| To Maj-Gen. McCLELian: a 
low lands; at home, they say, when the pe-| My Dear Sir—Y our dispatches, compres 
ata : ‘ that you are not properly sustained, while 
culiar tinge of the air of which I speak, is | they do not offend me, pain me very much. 
markably heavy, ‘‘large fires in the woods’ Blenker’s Division was withdrawn before you 
in Maine.” left here, and you know the pressure under 
"Pin iliaeet: ek Mileaients te fear endl which I did it, and, as I thought, acquiesced 
$ : 5 in it, certainly not without reluctance. After 
usually severe; the Mississippi closes at St. you left I ascertained that less than 20,000 
Paul, very nearly on the 12th November, of | unorganized men, without a field battery, | 


each year, the obstruction of the stream by Were all you designed should be left for the | 
SPIES * | defense of Washington and Manassas Junc- 
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of the seasons during the past ten years. The’ Hooker's old position. Gen. Banks’ corps, 
smaller Minnesota is shut up earlier, and the | once designed for Manassas Junction, was di- 


inhabitants beyond railway communication, vided and tied up on the line of Winchester and 
a 7 aE OS q. Strasburg, and could not leave that position 

are left to the slow service o Coaches and without again exposing the Upper Potomac 

wagons; the operation of a railway in this | and the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


country during the winter months, especially! This presented, or would present, when 
a road constructed as is the line up the river, McDowell and Sumner should be gone, a 
great temptation for the enemy to turn back 


from Mendota, would prove lesedifficult than | from the Rappahannock and sack Washing- 
in the Eastern States. Being almost entirely }ton. My explicit directions that Washing- 
embankment, except through wooded tracts, ton, sustained by the judgment of all the com- | 
the Minnesota River line would be but little | manders of corps, should be left secure, had 


Sonaiihad tes thé tehaow o0 | been entirely neglected. It was precisely this | 
POUNCE NY SNOW, Even were the winter storms | that drove me to detain McDowell. I do not 


of a character from which much obstruction forget that I was satisfied with your arrange- 
might be expected—and its construction to} ment to leave Banks at Manassas Junction. 





completion had it been effected during the | But when that arrangement wasg broken up, 


summer following that in which the grading | 
was finished, would have proved of incalcula- 
ble benefit to the region, and might have 
rendered impossible the murderous incursion 
of the Sioux which took place last summer. 

As the ninth of December found us still at 
Shakopee, we were too late for a return south- 
ward by steamer. Fortunately for us an ex-| 
cellent line of coaches had, that winter been | 
established between St. Paul and La Crosse, 
Wisconsin, and of this we availed ourselves. 

Leaving our friends in Shakopee, among. 
whom were men from Boston, Jamaica Plain, 
Salem and other points in ‘‘ America,” as the | 
Bay State is called by her pioneering sons, | 
we started for St. Paul under a hearty salute | 
of farewell cheers, and amidst expressions of 
hopes that we might return to complete the’ 
work already well advanced. 

Our party, with the addition of a gentleman 
connected with government surveys, filled a! 
coach at the door of the Fuller House in St. 
Paul, onv pleasant morning soon after our 
leaving Shakopee, and we were rattled off 
homeward over the frozen ground at a rate 
that would have satisfied an exacting, old- 
time, English box-passenger. 

Our road lay on the west side of the Mis- 
sissippi, and had been built in many places 
for miles by the Company running the coaches, 
and, aiming at the chortest route, ran along 
the faces of bluffs, and across marshes, being, 
although as safe as the Post-road, sufficiently 
like a mule path among the hills wherever 
the ascent or descent of a bluff was made. | 
Where the ‘‘ going” was fair we rode ata 
dashing pace, but for half the distance we 
walked beside the carriage, being often called 
to exert our united strength to prevent over- 
turns. Our jourr~y occupied three days, and | 
was the most enjoyable trip ofthe kind I have 
ever made. 

During the month of November of the year 
before, (57) I drove a mule team from St. | 
Paul, acioss the almost wilderness, to the 
Wisconsin River, carrying our camp equip- 
age and results of that season's work on the 
way to Milwaukie. The unseasonable jour- 
ney was fruitful in incidents, some account of 
which I will give in No. III. 





THe CrowngD SKELETON. Aix-la-Chap- 
elle, in Germany, derives its name from the 
tomb of Charlemagne. He gave instructions | 
that when he died he should be buried in a’ 
royal position; not prostrate as shimbering 
dust, but seated in the attitude of a ruling 
monarch. He had the mausoleum erected 
over the sepulchre of our Saviour at Jerusa-. 
lem. Ina tomb within this chapel he was 

laced upon a throne. The gospels, which 

5 ym he had often read while living, he 
would appear determined to study thoroughly 
after he was dead. He directed they should 
be laid on his knees before him. By his side | 
was his sword; upon his head was an impe- 
rial crown, and aroval mantle covered his 
lifeless shoulders. ‘Thus was his body placed | 


| and nothing was substituted for it, of course 


|then with you and en route to you. 


I was constrained to 
And now 


I was not satisfied. 
substitute something for it myself. 


‘allow me to ask you, do you really think I 
‘could permit the line from Richmond via 
| Manassas Junction to this city to be entirely 


open, except what resistance could be pre- 
sented by less than 20,000 unorganized 
troops? This is a question which the coun- 
try will not allow me to evade. 

There is a curious mystery about the num- 
ber of troops now with you. I telegraphed 
you on the 6th, saving that you had over 
100,000 with you. I had just obtained from 
the Secretary of War a statement taken, as he 
said, from your own returns, making 108,000 
You 
now say you will have but 85,000 when all en 
route to you shall have reached you. How 
can this discrepancy of 35,000 be accounted 

or? As to Gen. Wool’s command, I under- 
stand that it is doing precisely what a like 
number of your own would have to do if that 
command was away. I suppose the whole 
force which has gone forward to you is with 
you by this time; and if so, I think it is the | 
preicse time for you to strike a blow. _ 

By delay, the enemy will readily gain on) 
you; that is, he will gain faster by fortifica- | 
tions and re-enforcements than you can by re- 
enforcements alone. And once more let me | 
tell you, it is indispensable i? you that you! 
strike a blow. I am powerless to help. This | 
you will do me the justice to remember. I was | 
always opposed to going down the Bay in| 
search of a field, instead of fighting at or near | 
Manassas, as only shifting and not surmount- | 
ing a difficulty ; that we would find the same | 
enemy and the same or. equal intrenchments 
at either place. The country will not fail to 
note—is noting now—that the present hesita- 
tion to move upon an intrenched enemy is but 
the story of Manassas repeated. 

I beg leave to assure you that I have never 
written or spoken to you in greater kindness 
of feeling than now, nor with a fuller purpose 
to sustain you so far as in my most anxious 
judgment t consiabensty can. But you must) 


ct. Yours, very truly. 
, ‘3 a LINCOLN 














WHAT I8 IN THE BED-ROOM! 


The importance of ventilating bedrooms is 
a fact which everybody is vitally interested in | 
and which few properly appreciate. We copy | 
the following from an exchange, which shows | 
the injurious effects which must arise from ill- | 
ventilated sleeping — :—If two per- | 
sons are to occupy a bedroom during a night, | 
let them step upon weighing scales as they | 
retire, and then again in the morning, and | 
they will find their actual weight is at least a | 
pound less in the morning. Frequently there | 


_ will be a loss of two or more pounds, and the, 


average loss, throughout the year will be, 
more than one pound. That is, during the 
night, there is a loss of a pound of matter | 
which has gone off from their bodies, aid 
from the lungs, and partly through the pores 
of the skin. The escaped material is car-; 
bonic acid, and decayed animal matter, or 
poisonous exhalations. This is diffused 
through the air in part, and in part absorbed 
by the bedclothes. If a single ounce of 
wood or cotton be burned in a room, it will 
so completely saturate the air with smoke, | 
that one can hardly breathe, though there can | 
only be one ounce of foreign matter in the 
air. Ifan ounce of cotton be burned every 
half hour during the night. the air will be) 
kept continually saturated with smoke, unless 





fact: caricatures are extravagant portraits, of livery stables always say that a journey | 
but still portraits. That a man to whom his across prairie country is ‘‘hard on the) 
country counted itself so indebted as this horses,” because a person not familiar with | 
general, should be popularly termed “*Old | the road will urge his cattle to distress under | 
Fuss and Feathers was a fact whose signifi- the impression that the pace must be at fault | 
cance could not be set aside. And with this | since a prominent, knoll appears as distant at. 
nick-name coincided the fact (as I had reason the close of a half-hour as at its commence-| 
to believe it) that he had changed his first | ment. 
name from Wingfield to Winfield, as being} The wavering of the air caused by the heat | 
more significant ; and to this was added that 
he should deem his ‘‘ hasty plate of soup” of|s0 annoying here as in 
dent shtaheal $0 the spoken turk % the 
" +f i dere? 4 Bij 
alado: od go ¢bseaiods 








and did his body remain for about 190 years. there be an open door or window for it to es- 

One of,his successors resolved he would! cape. Now, the sixteen ounces of smoke 
see how Charlemange looked, and what had thas formed i» far less poisonous than the 
become of the riches that had adofmed his’ sixteen ounces of exhalations from the lungs 
tomb. Nearly a thousand years after Christ, and bodies of the two ons who have lost a 
the tomb was opened by Emperor Otho. The pound in weight during the eight hours of 
skeleton form of the body was found there, | sleeping; for, while the dry onde is mainly 
dissolved and dismembered ; the various or- | taken into the lungs, the damp odors from the 
naments I speak of were all there too; bat 
the frame had sunk into fragments, the bones | j 


had fallen dis} and asander, and there 
ing the crown | . The various relics were 














For the Commonwealth. 


WHAT NORTHERN WOMEN ASK OF THE 
GOVERNMENT. 


CONCLUSION, 


‘* The theory of our government, and the 
early and uniform practical construction there- 
of, is that the President should be aided by a 
Cabinet Council agreeing with him in politi- 
cal principles and general policy, and that all 
important public measures and appointments 
should be the result of their combined wis- 
dom and deliberation. This most obviously 
necessary condition of things, without whi 
no administration can succeed, we and the 
public believe does not now exist ; and there- 
fore such selections and changes in its mem- 
bers should be made as will secure to the 
country unity of p e and action in all 
material and essential respects, more especial- 
ly in the present crisis of public affairs.”— 

rom the Resolutions of the Republican mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 


At last a glimmer of light has come out of 
the everlasting night at Washington. What 
the Governors assembled at Altoona were ac- 
cused of plotting, and were bullied into not 
doing, twenty-six Senators, representing the 
verdict of fourteen free and loyal States, 
have dared to do. Moral courage, the one 
virtue that for so long a time has wandered 
over the land as an Abstract, knocking at 
the doors of the Cabinet, and begging to be 
incorporated and made serviceable to the 
cause, has at last taken refuge in the Senate. 
The fact that twenty-six Congressmen should 
have unreservedly agreed upon the same res- 
olutions is in itself enough to strike dumb 
the most sanguine patriot; yet in looking 
over the names of these signers of a new 
Declaration of Independence, the only sur- 
prise ought to be that such sterling men 
should have so long sat at the feet of public 
opinion, awaiting commands, instead of be- 
ing its avant garde, which post of honor and 
danger they were duly elected to. Repre- 
sentatives draw severely on the energies of 
their constituents, when, after having been 
put in office for the purpose of bearing the 
weight of government, they force the people 
into the lookout and learn from them the 
signs of the times; for it is undoubtedly true 
of this war that the so-called leaders have 
been Armidas in misleading, and have only 
been stayed in their mad course by being 
morally taken by the neck, and as morally 
kicked into right doing. These kicks have 
been few, yet these few have been efficacious. 
To them we owe the Proclamation, as well as 
the late manifesto, although if there are men 
in the country who have done their duty in 
the present crisis, they are to b@ found among 
the endorsers of these eleventh hour resolu- 
tions. 

The flood-tide of the Nation’s fortunes has 
long since passed, yet the ebb is not at its 
lowest, and before there is left no outlet for 
hope, Northern women demand what twenty- 
six Senators suggest. Honeyed phrases have 
lost their savour; well-bred dogs are capable 
of taking hints, but the cgbinet at Washing- 
ton has long since forfeited all claim to good 
breeding, since for months they have waxed 
corpulent on the curses of former friends and 
ancient foes: and it would seem as though 
Abraham Lincoln were a man of unbounded 
stomach to indulge in dishes so unseasonable 
as to draw heavily on the National pocket 
and patience. 

The Democrats possess one virtue which, 
although with them only productive of vice, 
it would be well did Republicans follow ; 
namely, fidelity to their own principles. 
Democrats are in politics what Jesuits are in 
religion,—all must yield to the interests of 
party, the spoils of office are jealously dealt 
out to their elect, and no opposing element 
ever mars the harmony of their councils. 
Democracy is wise from long experience. 
Years of rule have taught its sachems that 
unity of purpose alone wins the battle—the 
Roman fasces are their sceptre. From the 
beginning of his administration, Mr. Lincoln, 
taking no heed of history, has been false to 
the party that clected him, and the Repub- 
licans have been false to themselves, in that 
they have frequently deserted their own col- 
ors, and allowed the President to choose for 
his advisers, and appoint to high offices, men 
radically opposed to Republican doctrines. 
Was there ever blinder folly, were consequen- 
ces ever more fatal to a nation? It is well 
that the Senators have at last realized the 
danger of the present hour, but memorials 
will be of little avail without action, and for 
that action Northern women watch unceasing- 
ly. 

Every evil that has befallen a country may 
be traced to a Cabinet composed of the refuse 
of all parties, sufficient in itself to neutralize 
the inspirations of a saint, could it be sup- 
posed that Mr. Lincoln had any such inspira- 
tions. Every blunder, civil or military, may 
be charged directly to that most lamentable 
failure, Wm. H. Seward, and laid indirectly 
at the Cabinet doors. To Mr. Seward’s wily — 
strategy and influence over the President, we 
owe the appointment of officers in the army 
who have taken nothing but their saddles, 
who have lost thousands of lives without en- 
dangering their own, and who now are hard at 
work defaming the government to their troops, 
and inflaming Celtic passions against those 
authors of all the soldiers’ trials, the abolition- 
ists. To Mr. Seward we owe the degrada- 
tion of commanders who were hated by the 
South because of their earnestness of pur- 
pose in doing the greatest amount of injury 
tothe enemy. To his sixty and ninety days 
of grace we owe the contempt of England 
and France, and to his cowardly treatment of 
the slavery question in his foreign correspond- 
ence, we owe the former cold indifference of 
the anti-slavery populations of Europe, who 
have it in their power to claim or prevent in- 
tervention. To Mr. Chase, (appointed Sec- 
retary of the Treasury because he was a law- 
yer and therefore knew ‘‘ how-not-to-do-it”,) 
we are indebted for a financial condition that 
would ruin the country..were it capable of 
being ruined ; to the non-payment of soldiers 
we owe a most unfortunate if not fatal demor- 
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publican defeats in Pennsylvania, New Jer- 


sey, and other States ;—an edifying sum to- 
tal of indebtedness, surely ! 
Of what good is an Emancipation Procla- 








Of what good is the theory, if it is not made 
prachical, sad h t be. carried out as 
long as the President encounters a clog wheel 
in every important department ? 

If credence may be given to Count. Gu- 
rowski, Mr. Lincoln reads nonewspaper but 
the ‘‘ New York Herald,” which state of mor- 


al darkness is quite sufficient to explain why | 


the right thing is not done at the right time ; 
that popular pressure, however, does have a 
salutary effect at Washington, has been 
proved by the removal of Gen. McClellan, 
and the edict of Sept. 22; therefore let the 
Seuators persevere until the adoption of their 
resolutions becomes as a‘ sign of promise 
throughout the land. Mr. Lincoln is amena- 
ble to public opinion,—he is ready and wil- 
ling to act up to the light that God has given 
him, and it will be the irreparable fault of 
not only twenty-six Senators, but of the 
whole people, if that light is not made strong 
enough to dissipate the angry clouds now 
darkening the horizon. ‘* From the perils of 
an apostate Cabinet, Good Lord deliver us !” 
is the form of the Northern woman’s Litany. 

It is said, and rightly, that ‘‘ Truth should 
not be spoken at all times,” and the timid. 
who are willing to make passive verbs of 
themselves—to be and to suffer—would have 
the old maxim mean, ‘‘ Truth at no time ;” 
this is practically the working of inaction. 
Universal growling in conversation and scru- 
pulous silence in print, are calculated to make 
matters worse rather than better. Such os- 
trich diplomacy is worthy of the wise bird 
that fancies itself all head. Concealment 
cannot be bought at the expense of reason, 
and it is because Northern women are not all 
head, but in a great measure heart, that they 
publicly ask for what every thinking person 
privately demands. It is the best friends of 
the administration who would have its glar- 
ing faults removed, that the cavillings of its 
enemies may be but the shallow machina- 
tions of party, and that the bad cause of the 
‘* Irregular Opposition” may be completely 
disarmed. For the promise of the dawn 
Northern women watch and pray. 





Wuo 1s TO BLaME FoR THE GALVESTON 
Disaster? The correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal, writing from New Orleans tells 
the following strange story of the weakness of 
Commander Renshaw which, if true, accounts 
for the disaster to our arms at Galveston. 
Can the country outlive the embarrassments 
constantly arrising from the entangling affini- 
ties by which the old army and navy officers 
are bound to the Southern aristocracy ? 


‘* It is positively asserted, that on the day 
when Col. Burrill reported to Commander 
Renshaw, on board the Westfield, the com- 
mander was entertaining a party of rebel 
officers in his cabin; that they (the rebels) 
insisted that Col. Burrill should leave the 
ship, or they would do so; that Commander 
Renshaw requested Col. Burrill to retire and 
report the nex day. 

Renshaw was warned of the intended at- 
tack. Ilungarian soldiers who had been 
forced into the rebel army, instructed their 
wives, living in Galveston, to go to the flag- 
ship, even at the risk of their lives, and in- 
form the ‘*Commodore” that an attack was 
to be made at the appointed time. These 
women, devoted to the flag of their adopted 
country, went off to the flag-ship in an open 
boat, and informed the Commodore of all 
that they had been advised. Why did not 
Renshaw, giving credence to the story of 
these loyal woman, get his ships into position 
to meet the attack.” 


From an article jn the Norfolk County 
Journal relative to this affair we take the fol- 
lowing : 


‘* We are not yet sufficiently in possession 
of facts to fix the responsibility for this. It 
looks very much asif it arose from Gen. 
Banks being diverted from the charge of the 
Texas Expedition, to which he.was originally 
assigned, and given responsibilities at New 
Orleans which would have been better dis- 
charged by his predecessor. Had he been 
left free to give his entire attention to the 
Texas expedition, we can hardly believe the 
disaster could have happened. The super- 
seding Butler (of which we fear we have not 
yet seen the bottom of the mischief) was the 
worst of all the cold-tea-in-a-brandy-bottle 
inspirations of Mr. Seward, and should, in 
itself, cost him his place in the cabinet.” 





TREASONABLE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. Sumner has introduced a bill to pre- 
vent correspondence with the rebels. This 
proposition comes none too soon. The rot- 
ten-hearted politicians who under the mask- 
ing pretence of the ‘‘ Union as it was, and 
the Constitution as it is,” are conspiring with 
the traitors South to overturn the govern- 
ment and destroy the Constitution, and all 
hope ofa Union except one that is crushed 
under the heel of despotism, are carrying on 
their treasonable correspondence for this end 
with unblushing effrontery. Several propo- 
sitions of their disorganizing negotiations 
have been recently brought to light, none of 
which look for peace except by the virtual 
overthrow of the ‘* Constitution as it is,” and 
an actual acknowledgement that the secession- 
ists are right. 

The N.Y. Evening Post alludes to some 
of these propositions as follows : 


** Mr. John Van Buren prints in a morning 
journal two letters, which he has received, he 
says, ‘ drom an influential and highly respect- 
able Democrat of a slave-holdiug State,’ to- 
gether with a letter of Mr. Van Buren to the 
writer in question. 

From this correspondence we learn that ‘an 
influential and highly respectable Democrat 
of a slave-holding State’ thinks a good plan 
to bring about peace would be to ‘amend the 
Constitution s9 as to confer upon each State 
the right of secession’; and that Mr. Van 
Buren ‘is not prepared’ ‘even to say that he 
a al of the remedy. 

e learn further from Mr. Van Buren’s 
correspondent that the rebels can hardly be 
expected to lay down their arms, or to make 
the first offers of terms of peace—though 
they seem continually to be putting out such 
feelers as these letters; that the north ought 
to make the first advances; and, finally, that 
for such propositions to treat with rebels in 
arms, ‘New York is the place, now is the 
moment, and men like yourself, (Mr. Van 
Buren, namely,) the proper persons to un- 

the ’ 


en i 
The public prints have contained, lately, 
several propositions from ‘ highly respectable 
Democrats ' for ‘ reconstruction.’ It is a no- 
table fact that every one of these sets out 
with a’ ion to make some vital change 
in the oe tien.” 





ca «The address of Gen. Butler is having 
its effect upon democrats. They begin to 
consider the question of emancipation calmly 
and to question the propriety of denouncing 
Toes a as’ obgiie Slee” Di. 
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te” The Commonwealth is for sale by A. 
Williams & Co., No. 100 Washington street, 
Federhen & Co., No. 13 Court street, and 
Dyer & Co., No. 35 School street, by whom 
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ce of aes ¢ shoul ire the 
trout a thterttg from that Capitol. 
Our men must be bold, and then they can 
| demand beidness at the White House. That 
William H. Seward has not been taken off 
the galled neck of this country; that the 
scorpion Stanley is still left to sting Freedom 
|in North Carolina, until we hear the repeated 
cries of Free Labor answered only by echo; 
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NAVY . Po with fhe woFking mea, and reduced 
the hours of Tabor on the publie works to ten 
om : hours a day. By this enlightened and liberal 

Five or six weeks ago, a movement was | : : : 

made among the blacksmiths and perhaps course it gave the working men the powerful 
some others of the workmen in the Charles- /*"s of He exemple iw favor-of-juse wages and 
Navy, Yard, by. which, in a respectful | the re uction of the hours of labor. he 
soys y. ; P Pye ei | most satisfactory results followed. The gov- 


wanker, an incydaes-of Wager wee eee ernment suffered no loss; it was faithfully 


oe ett pe ~— iagphligres | served by good workmen at fair wages; and 


‘the cause of the working people generally 
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It is indispensable to the success of our 


the freedmen the natural rights of men; that 
is to say, FAIR PLAY is the groundwork of all 
future dealings with the African race. One, 


would think this needed no proof, but so cal- | 
| lous has become the moral sense of our! 








public charity must devote itself for many 
years, codperating with a wise system of com- 
mon schools to be maintained by the negroes 
themselves. 


experiment of. Emancipation that_we allow) .. porehe-maintenance of these works; ant 


many others which we have not named, there 
isan absolute necessity that a Department 
should be added to those already existing at 
Washington. 


dealers will be supplied. It is also for sale f 
at A. K. Loring’s, Ki. 319 Washington street, | all these are at the door of the Capitol rather 


at Redding’s, No. 8 State street, at the news-|than at that of the White House. Gentle- 


officers of the Yard promised to sce what 


panda;: were, (pumpearfily ged The | was stfengthetied by the strong support of 


| the just example of the government. The 


countrymen that they will not assent to the | A, Bureau of Emancipation, such as has 


paper stand near the Old South, and at the 
newspaper stand in the Worcester Railroad 
Depot, and by other newspaper dealers. 





THE EMANICPATION LEAGUE. 
During the past year the Emancipation 


wor. 

By public addresses, by the collection of 
statistics and facts, and by the circulation of 
valuable documents, it has endeavored to 
create a public sentiment in favor of free- 
dom. A great change in the opinions of the 
people and in the measures of the Administra- 
tion has taken place. But our work is only 
begun. ‘The Proclamation is a practical fact 
to Ses very few. It must be carried to the 
slave, or he must come where it has domin- 
ion, before it can benefit him. And when 
freed he must have legal protection in_his 
rights. We desire to goon in the work which 
seems now more important than ever, but 
our means are exhausted. In this important 
crisis, we call upon the friends of humanity 
for pecuniary aid, giving them our pledge 
that every dollar placed in our hands shall c 
faithfully expended, and that no labor on the 
part of the officers of this Association shall be 
wanting. 

Contributions may be sent to.George L. 
Stearns, Treasurer, which will from time 
to time be acknowledged in the Common- 
wealth. 

Boston, January 20th, 1862. 

S. E. Sewatt, President, 

Jamxs M. Stone, Secretary. 

S. G. Howe, 
F. W. Birp, 
J. H. STerHenson, 


Committee. 





THINGS AT THE CAPITOL, 


We have just returned from a visit to the 
Capitol, and are in the humor for telling our 
readers our impression of things there. 

Everything indicates that the real crisis of 
this country is fast approaching. As usual, 
we see this first in the exasperation of our 
enemies at the South, and our more danger- 


jaagee has been quietly but diligently at) 


men, we do not pay you $3000 a year to-hold 
private interviews, or to whisper the heart of 
the people; the White House is as free to us 
as to you; we send you to fulfil your respon- 
sibility, to arraign weakness in whatever high 
places, to utter the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, whatever person 
or party crumble ! 





LEAVING OUT IN THE COLD. 


The clamor of traitors and demagogues 
for a Union of the great Middle, Western, 
and Southern States, with New England left 
out, has called forth indignant responses from 
men of sense and character throughout the 
country; and, as is not wonderful, the most 
earnest protests have been outside of New 
England. This is as it should be; and we 
devoutly trust that no New Englander will 
so far forget what is due to himself and his 
section as even to discuss, much less to dep- 
recate any such proposition. 

If it were not that New England holds, in 
common with the humane and earnest through- 
out the world, that the highest interest of 
Humanity is identified with the integrity of 
the continent; if she should consult her own 
immediate interests and: her peace,—there 
would be a tremendous temptation for her to 
meet the proposition half way. We are sure 
that no intelligent person in this region has 
the slightest misgiving that New England has 
within her limits the elements of the most 
powerful State. And the tone in which we 
have heard some of the wisest and best of 
her sons speak of the matter has been some- 
thing like that in which the brilliant Thomas 
Starr King once alluded to a protest he had 
received from some of his church against a 
sermon he gave them about Anthony Burns. 


could be done about it, and generally | great reform of reducing the hours of: labor, 


satisfied the men that they were disposed to which has been accomplished within the last 


take steps to raise the wages, if the state of | 


: twenty-five years, was greatly aided by the 
facts should be found to warrant it under the | policy pursued by the government in relation 


law. But no result came of it, and the men | : ; 
Employing 


‘ | to the laborers in its employ. 
had been working on at the old rate of wag- | capitalists growled somewhat, but it secured 


es, but not even getting their pay since No- | the grateful thanks and hearty sympathy and 


vember. ‘The natural result of this was | support of the great mass of the working peo- 


strike of a large number of the workmen | 4 
comprising nearly all of the carpenter's | P : 
gang and a large number of the others.| What reason is there why the Govern- 


Some portion of the arrearages of wages due | ment should change from this beneficient 
them was afterwards paid, and the larger por- policy of simple justice to the working people 
tion of the men, after several meetings and which has produced such good results? None 
considerable excitement, resumed work. | whatever! And yet this Administration, as 
This is the second “strike” which has occur- | if struck with utter blindness to justice to the 
red in the government works within a short laboring men, and to its own true interests, 
time, the workmen at the Brooklyn yard hav- | has reversed the old policy of the Govern- 


ing ‘‘ struck” several weeks since. ment in the contest between capital and la- 


| plainest truths on this subject until they have 
; been again and again enforced by arguments 
| addressed to their fears and their interests. 
There was no lack of these argnments in Ja- 
maica, and there will be none here. Insur- 
rection and financial ruin will slowly convert 
; even slaveholders to thé belief that Honesty 
is the best policy, and Equity the only endur- 
ing foundation of prosperity. 

But there is something more needed to 
smooth the path of freedom than a cold and 
forced justice to the negro. 





| tween him and his old oppressor; he must be 


| instructed by public and private benevolence, | 
till education has, in a great degree, effaced | 
‘the marks of bondage. Protection,—educa- | 


| tion,—these are what we need to give him, 
| as well as that equality before the law which 
is the right of all men. 


He needs to. 
feel the protection of the government be- | 


been suggested in Congress, should be es- 
|tablished as soon as possible. But until then 
‘Tet the Secretary of War or the President give’ 
the matter in charge to a commission of wise 

and humane and experienced men, friends of 
\the slave,—and let private enterprise aid, in 
‘all possible ways, the vast work which lies 
So only can we rightly perform 
our whole duty and deserve the blessing of 
God on a measure which we have entered 
upon of necessity and as a kind of revenge. 


before us. 





LETTER FROM WASHINGTON 
The Situation—The Cabinet—The Army--Congress 
WaAsHINGTON, JAN. 24th, 
Editors of Commonwealth: 


| General Butler palsied and shelved, Hal- 
| leck all powerful and with full steam running 


| 


The letter to him said that if he ‘‘ preached 
any more such sermons he would lose many 


violence ; the open treason in that of Illinois ; | his most respectable members,” The 
the unsuccessful effort at a reign of violence | Sunday following, Mr. King read the note in 
in Albany; the endeavor of Saulsbury of public, and quietly remarked that ‘‘if they 
Delaware, to introduce the same scenes into | ¥Fote him any more such letters they would 
the Senate of the United States,—all these | !ose their most respectable minister.” 


. 4 x . . 
show that Treason and Slavery are girding New England cannot be insensible to the 


themselves fora final desperate encounter. On| high honor of being thus hated by oppressors. 


. . i > » 40 > i 
our part the firmness of the Republicans of the | Let the world see the testimony that the 


New York Legislature ; the orders to enlist ne- | ¢mpter has failed signally by bribe or threat 
gro regiments sent out to governors; the | persuade her people to turn intidels to the 


sending of arms for negroes to the South; the | Sermon on the Mount or the Declaration of 


| ay ry eee 
| return of Butler to New Orleans, implying the | Independence which mean the same thing ; 
| disgrace of Banks, on account of his infamous | and that she holds with her martyr-son, whose 


Order; above all the appointment of Joe | Soul is marching on, that “It were better 
Ifooker with new and undemoralized (i.e. | that a generation of men, wore and chil- 
unmaclellanized) officers, to command the dren should — away by violence, than that 
| Army of the Potomac,—indicate that the Gov- | a of either should fail in this — 
‘ernment is gathering its forces, as well as | *Y! Let the world know that where it is 
such a Government can, for the emergency proposed to effect a alan Seg cps 2 between 

two parties by surrendering the rights of a 


| soon to come upon it. begs cee : c 
It is indeed sad that in fall view of such a| third innocent party, New England _— be 
counted out of the conspiracy! Let it be 


known, far and wide, that where it is pro- 


'crisis we should be calculating probabilities 

| instead of certainties. When we consider the ‘ 
posed to clasp the sundered arch with the old 
keystone of wrang which has crumbled al- 


resources we have to draw upon, the invinci- 
| ready, New England has conscience and rea- 


ous ones at the North. The successful sub- 
jugation of the Pennsylvania Legislature by 











] 
| ble weapons within our reach, we are forced 


‘to lament the criminal weakness of the ad-| anion 
‘ministration, which leaves so tremendous an |*°? and laa enough to prohibit it! Sian 
| issue yet in doubt. It is walking over Niag- One of the family of Beethovens ‘was rich, 
‘ara on a rope, whilst the broad bridge is near | and looked with great contempt upon the 


‘by. Such acrobatic exercises should be in- | COMPOST 5 and sae in writing to the great 
idulged at some time when Mr. Lincoln and Beethdven - signed himself, ee: DERTROV EM, 
his advisers alone would perish by a misstep, | Landowner. In replying the Pin 968 
and not when they are carrying the Nation- | signed his name, BEETHOVEN, Brainowner. 

ality of America with them over the raging Such a response, New England ney well send 
‘torrent. Our only peril is that the President | the fools and traitors of the great West who 
‘yet hesitates to do the just thing. He yet | talk of separating their lands from her brains, 
‘fears the traitors of the North, and the neu- | #24 there will not be one thinker in the world 


‘trals of the Border. Knowing as he does | who will not see in their clamor a demand 
‘that to declare every slave of the land free, |that this nation shall cut out its brain, that 
ito recall such false-hearted men as Stanley | the belly may reign. What is there noble and 
|and Banks, and put Fremont and Phelps, | worthy in the West, that it did not get from 
‘the figure-heads of Freedom, into the South, New England? Who planned and built the 
would place the just issue beyond doubt or | School-systems, the schools of the West, and 
‘fear, he is utterly incapable of doing this. | W4ence come the instructors in them? Who 
There is no reason to quarrel with him for | have —— the school books which lead 
‘this: Nature cast him in a mould beneath even their children from ignorance? Whose songs 
'what he has done. He deserves some credit  47€ Sung at the piano on the prairies? Whose 
| that he has not ruined us long ago. iworks do they read? Let them go ahead, 

;and let the yorkl see them deliberately re- 


A weak man naturally galls about him weak ene 
men. So we have, with one exception, per- | Placing Emerson, Holmes, Longfellow, Mot- 


haps, a Cabinct o£self-seekers. Mr. Stanton, | /¢Y, Lowell, Whittier and Phillips, with Yan- 
full of energy, and, we believe, of patriotism, | “&Y» Ww igfall, Floyd and the family of Legrees ! 
seems to have no idea of human nature; for| 4 brain isa troublesome thing to some peo- 
| only so can we account for such blunders as Ple, we admit—where there is a brain, intel- 
superseding Butler with Banks, Mitchell with !ectual and moral light shines out whatever 


Buell, or in the selection of Burnside. But. protest the uncomprehending darkness may 


‘this ignorance is universal in the Cabinet. | Utter. Where there is a brain, it naturally 


These men have never studied Slavery in| organizes a free press, free schools, free dis- 
| America in any broad spirit, nor from any | cussion ; and these are so many bomb shells 
unpartisan point of view. They believe that | into the camps of Wrong and Slavery. But 
slavery is to be argued out of the country, Cut out that brain, and your hideous trunk 
| Mr. Seward looks as if he would like to be- MOVES along only about as far and as long as 
gin a debate thus: ‘If the honorable gentle- | did that mounted rebel at Fredericksburg, who 
man from Bengal, Mr. Tiger, will only listen | when his head was shot off, is said to have 
to me, he will admit, 1 am sure, that the free gone on for a few minutes sitting on his horse 
access of carniyora of his species to the so- | With uplifted hand still grasping his sword. 
cial circle of ours, is inconsistent with the Cut off New England, and you cut off the 
Compromise of the Year One, &c., &c.” idea she represents,—the idea which planted 
Mr. Chase is overwhelmed with financial this nation, and for which every mountain, 
troubles. The rest of the Cabinet are cy-| valley, prairie and river of this Continent was 
‘planned. If this Continent has been prepared 
The people knowing very well the almost by destiny to be the home of slaves, it were 
rayless conglomeration of dullness and obsti- | well; but if not, then such ec utation would 
nacy representing the executive department ~ oery aurea methane letting the mortl- 
| at Washington, had confidently looked to the fying limbs of the conntry sink into the arms 
| present session of Congress to bring an irre- = epee and death, that the real Spirit 
| sistible force to bear upon those rulers. The se America might organize itself ee legit- 
‘elections were over, and both the elected and “te laws and organs. It is atheism to doubt 
\the defeated will now, it is said, be bold. | ‘bat im one way or the other the idea embod- 


| But alas! January is past and nothing accom- ee es rae Sh eee 
plished. The Senators did get together and land, and to annihilate every opposing in- 


vaguely hint that they would like a change in serene oe ssion. é 
the Cabinet ; but the President snubbed them, Feartul indeed would it be for the country 


put his foot on their request, and a pen of if in some hour of bitter indignation New 
sheep couldn't have taken it more tamely. England should amputate chaos, and leave 
Not a voice was heard from the Capitol in the poor, twenty-eight other States out in the 
defence of the stern demand of the people ©ld! 

who are now awake to the shameful fact that 


this Cabinet is only a piece cutout of Sen- : , } 
ate-cloth. ence to the Congressional proceedings of 


. We now turn with earnest hope to the Teesday, it wit be sven: that the Delaware 
House of Representatives. We know that secesh senator, Saulsbury, made another dis- 
| there are men in that House who will not be | play of his plantation manners in the Senate. 
cheated by the Administration, if it can be It was astrniking display of the brutalizing in- 
eseaped by bravery, We know well the *tence slavery. On Wednesday a resoln- 
calibre of Bingham, Stevens, Ashley, Elliot, #0" ¥4 introduced by Mr. Clark, of New 
and many others whom we could mame. We. Hampshire, for his expulsion. 

know that these men-have earnestly plead! 
with fhe executive in private; but they must [3 Thurlow Weed, retires from the Al- 
see, as we do, how little two years of that bany Evening Journal, which be has been 
has accomplished. It has scoomplished Jittle editing for thirty-three years. Thurlow has 
cre wall teat. Charice Sune tthe sai head, ws tut, wll no Tonge gt 

on 


White House is »s Sumner ; at the Capi- | o going. 





phers. 











PrantTaTion MANNERS AGarn.—By refer- 








A ‘‘strike” of workmen upon government 
works is one of the most unnecessary and 
most disgraceful things that can take place in 
the management of a government like ours. 
The mechanics and working menof our coun- 
try are not a factious, grumbling, and exact- 
ing set of serfs; but they are intelligent, 
reasonable, and fair-minded men, who are 
laudably striving to establish themselves and 
families in positions of comfort and compe- 
tence by the proceeds of their labor. They 
have as large a stake in the general welfare 
and perpetuity of our institutions as any oth- 
er class of the people, and are as loyally de- 
voted to the government. They in fact, to- 
gether with the great body of the farming 
class, constitute the real strength of the coun- 
try. 

In dealing with these men there need be 
no difficulty about wages. A disposition to 
simply deal justly with them and pay them a 
fair and reasonable price for a fair day’s work 
would avoid all occasion for misunderstand- 
ings, would always be satisfactory to the la- 
borers, and would always secure for the gov- 
ernment the best workmen. The employer, 
representing accumulated capital, has an ad- 
vantage over the laborer whose necessities 
will not permit him to be idle; and the gov- 
ernment generally has all the advantages of 
private employers with superadded power. 
There is therefore, no need of the govern- 
ment undertaking to set up barriers and en- 
ter into combinations to protect itself against 
unjust exactions of the laborers it employs. 
Its true policy, undoubtedly, is to deal justly 
with them, and thus give the laboring classes 
not in the government employ the benefit of 
its powerful example to uphold them in their 
rights against exactions of employers who 
may, and often do combine to oppress them. 
Ever since our remembrance, until recently, 
this has been the course of the government, 
both in relation to the wages and the hours 
of labor, and the relations between the labor- 
ers and the government have always been 
agreeable, and the government has been able 
to avail itself of the services of the best 
workmen at just prices. 

But what is the state of things now in rela- 
tion to this matter? It needs no investiga- 
tion to prove that something is wrong, when, 
with the present enormously enhanced prices 
of all the necessaries of life, laborers living 
in the vicinity of this great city and receiving 
but one dollar and twenty-six cents a day, 
upon asking for an increase, are told by the 
government officer that employs them, that 
he must first inquire of some employer of 
similar labor outside the government works 
to ascertain if higher wages are paid, and 
then sénd to Washington to see if he can 
get the consent of the Secretary of the Na- 
vy to increase the laborers’ pay to a rate not 
exceeding that paid by the outside employ- 
er. That is, if the government finds 
some hard-faced employer who has _ suc- 
ceeded in taking advantage of the necessities 
of the laborer to reduce his wages to the | 
merest pittance which will keep him from 
starvation, it is bound to follow such an emam- 
ple and doom its laborers, under impending 
suffering and starvation to their families, to | 
work for unjust and insufficient prices. Such 
management with laborefs ignores the prin- 
ciple which the government ought never to 
forget, even if individual employers do, that 
the laborer is entitled to a just equivalent for | 
his work. It is because the government has | 
lost sight of this principle in the employ- 
ment of labor in the Navy Yards that it is 
subject to the inconveniences of ‘strikes ;” 
and if it persists in its present course these 
difficulties will increase, and the Administra- 


bor, and allied itself to the side of the capi- 
talist and against the laborer. The present 
Congress, beset by contractors, who having 
got fat contracts for building vessels outside 
of the Government yards, desired to make 
them fatter by cheapening labor, made a law 
to regulate the wages and hours of labor of 
persons employed in the navy yards. by the 
rates and time established in the private ship- 
yards in their vicinity, to be ascertained on 
inquiry by the officers of the Government 
yards. Thus the Government in dealing with 
its laborers, has abandoned its old rule of 
justice, and has adopted the rates to which 
the unscrupulous selfishness of any private 
contractor may be able to reduce his labor- 
ers under the grinding screw of necessitous 
circumstances, In the great and constantly 
renewing contest, between capital and labor, 
the Government has practically entered into 
an unholy combination of employers against 
laborers—a virtual conspiracy in which the 
Government is the most powerful, if not the 
leading conspirator against the interests and 
the rights of the whole laboring class of the 
people. For it is not only the ten thousand 
men employed in the Government yards who 
are affected by this new policy, but the whole 
body of the working people who are thus de- 
prived of the support of the Government in 
favor of justice, which in times past has 
aided them in their struggles to maintain 
fair wages, and to reduce their hours of 
labor. And it was for the very purpose of 
affecting the wages of labor outside of the 
Government works that contractors and oth- 
er employers of labor pressed the new law 
through Congress. To increase their fat 
profits it was important to them; the saving 
to the Government, if any, on the reduced 
rate of the wages of its few thousand work- 


tion to be thought of, while it is permiting 
contractors to filch millions of dollars from 
the public treasury by frauds. 


‘When the facts about the labor question 
and the connexion of the Government with it 
are considered, it will be seen why it should 
suffer from ‘‘strikes” by its workmen, and 
from all the other inconveniences to which 
private employers have been subjected, now 
that it has joined them in the contest against 
the laborers. 

In dealing with the recent ‘‘strike” the 
Government has shown the same want of wis- 
dom which permitted the change of its policy 
as to the mode of fixing the rate of wages. 
By refusing to employ again some of the lead- 
ers of the ‘‘ strike,” it treats a movement of 
its workmen to raise their wages as a crime. 
It thus punishes, by proscription from employ- 
ment, the whole body of the men in the 
movement, vicariously through their leaders. 
It simply does not punish directly all of them 
because it cannot afford to lose the services 
of all. The laboring people must have lead- 
ers in their struggles to maintain their rights, 
and they cannot afford to have their leaders 
punished for lawful efforts in their behalf. 

It is with painful regret that we have occa- 
sion to make these strictures upon this most 
important change of the policy of the Govern- 
ment towards the laboring people by the pres- 
ent Administration. ‘‘In sorrow, not in an- 
ger,” we allude toit. Weare fain to believe 
that inthe severe pressure of business de- 
volved upon it, by the war, Congress adopt- 
ed the new law without a thorough under- 


| standing of its inevitably unjust effect, not 


only upon its own few thousand workmen, 
but upon the whole body of working people. 
It is a blow that falls heavily upon them all, 
wherever and however employed. It touches 
vitally the great interest of labor in its 





tion will inevitably lose the confidence and 
support of the whole laboring class. In the | 
‘most earnest desire to uphold and strengthen | 
'the government in this time of trial, we desire | 
to call attention to its error in this matter, 
and urge it to reverse its policy. 

There has always been, and perhaps in the | 
nature of things always will be, a contest be- | 
tween capital and labor — the employing | 
capitalist seeking to procure labor at the low- | 
est price, and the laborer striving to get the | 
‘most he can for his labor. In this contest 
the selfishness of human nature generally ex-_ 
jcludes the consideration of justice, which 
‘ought to be the rule by which to fix the rate 
of wages—the Government, at any rate, ought | 
to seek no other. Employers have combined 

together to keep down the wages of labor, 

‘and laborers have been driven to counter- | 
‘combinations and ‘* strikes” to protect them-| 
selves. The employers have had, and always 

| will have the advantage, because the capital- 

| ist can wait without starving, while the labor- 

,er and his family cannot. In times when the 

_inflations and contractions of currency have 

brought about fluctuations in prices, there 

i have often been great disturbances relative 

| to wages, arising from the efforts of work- 

| men to have the rate of wages keep pace with 

the rise in the prices of the necessaries of 
life. The question of the hours of labor, al- 

| so entered into these contests being in fact 

jan important element of the question of wa-' 
| ges. 

The course which the government formerly 
adopted as an employer of labor was to deal 
justly with the laborers and pay them, what 
there used to be no difficulty in determining, 
fair and just wages. Some twenty-five years 
ago, when the laborers were struggling to’ 





teen, and even fifteen hours a day, age 
Hours System,” the U. 8. Goverament took 





efforts to maintain itself against the constant 
pressure of capital, and by persisting in its 
present course, the Administration must in- 
evitably lose the sympathy and support ofthe 
laboring classes. As the good physician 
probes the wound of his patieut that he may 
apply the proper remedy to heal it, and save 
his life, so we have exposed the mistaken 
policy of the Administration in dealing with 
its laborers, with the earnest desire that it 
may return to the old and safe policy of sim- 
ple justice, and by so doing secure sympathy 
and support of a class, whose opposi- 
tion would overthrow it. We urge—nay we 
beg—we implore Congress to repeal at once, 
the law relative to the time and wages of its 
laborers, and return to the old system ap- 
proved by the result of long experience. 





Fravups 1x Crotuinc. There is now m 
the Quartermasters’ Department at Washing- 
ton clothing to the amount of $1,280,000, 
condemned and turned over to the hospitals, 
which was inspected and accepted by the 
government inspector at Philadelphia. The 
contractors have rece ived their pay, and the 
government quietly pockets the loss and adds 
the amount to the burthens of the people. 
This fraud could not have been consummated 
if the inspector had been honest. Why then 
does not the government take this inspector 
and punish him to the full extent of the law, 
and make an example of him? An agent of 
the government, who connives in the perpe - 
tration of a fraud in furnishing supplies for the 
soldiers, is worse than a traitor, and the law 
ought to provide for his being shot, and that 
law ought to be. rigorously enforced. We 
shall never have success until the government 
learns to deal out justice to the traitorous and 


reduce their hours of labor from twelve, four-| corrupt men who are filling all the channels 


of the public service, and abusing the conf- 
dence reposed ‘im them for the benefit of 
themselves and the rebels. 


These words flow readily from the pen. ; the country and the army to destruction—such 
They are familiar enough to our ears, but we | is the truest “photograph of the. situation. 
must make their meaning real to us. They | But as an adamantine rock among storms, so 
involve a work of years if not of centuries,| Mr. Lincoln remains unmoved. Unmoved 
before we can fairly say we have done our) by the yawning, bleeding wounds of the de- 
duty by this unfortunate people, by whose | voted, noble people—unmoved by the prayers 
unpaid toil we have so long been growing | and supplications of patriots—of his—once— 
rich. | best friends. Mr. Lincoln answers, with 

Protection. dignity not Roman, and with firmness un- 

We must establish a minute and care-|P4allelled even by Jackson, that he will 
ful code of laws to regulate the labor of | Stand or fall with his present advisers, and 
‘the freedmen, and the contracts they form tbat he takes the responsibility for all the 
with their. employers. This has been| cursed misdeeds of Seward, Halleck, Chase, 
found necessary in every country where | 224 others. So children are ready to set a 
emancipation has taken place; it was the | match to a powder magazine, unconscious of 
first work of Toussaint after he had driven ‘he terrible results—unconscious of the aw- 
‘the English and Spanish from St. Domingo; | ful responsibility for its destructive action. 


it occupied the attention of the British gov- A death pang runs through one’s body to 


the | 8¢¢ how rapidly the dial marks the disap- 





| 
‘ernment for years after emancipation ; : 
Danish, French, and Dutch governments have | P¢#7!ng hours, and how unrelentingly ap- 
been equally constrained to enforce such laws. | proaches March 4th, and the death-knell of 
|The reason is obvious. Freedom changes | of this present patriotic, devoted Congress. 


‘nothing in master or slave except their mu-| For this terrible storm and clash of events, 


men is too contemptibly mean a considera- | 


, tual relation; and even that change is slowly 
| accomplished. The master retains his love 
/and habit of power, the slave keeps his ser- 
| vility and helplessness, at least in a great de- 
'gree. Hence the danger of setting up the 
| old relation under a new form. ‘To prevent 
| this the central government steps in, and as 
| with children and factory operatives and oth- 
‘er persons likely to be oppressed in the rude 
‘jostling of the labor market, it prescribes 
|hours and conditions for their toil. But for 
these, frightful tyranny would prevail for 
awhile, to be followed, as in Jamaica, by 
such a disorganization of labor that the em- 
ployers gladly accept any solution of the dif- 
ficulty they have brought upon themselves. 
Nor can these laws, when once made, be left 
‘to execute themselves, or to be enforced by 
the community for which they were made. 
| Nobody is a fair judge in his own cause, and 


‘for along time the local administration of 


| justice would be in the hands of the old slave- 
holders or their friends. Such was the case 
|in Jamaica, where all the justices were plant- 
/ers, administering the law with shameless 
partiality. Consequently we must have rights 
of easy appeal to a court not resident in the 
locality, but sent to make the circuit of a 
| wide district,—and this court must have the 
| power to enforce its decrees. Hence the ne- 
cessity for a judicial and military establish- 
ment far greater than the country has hither- 
to known. If it be said that matters would 
' regulate themselves without all this machinery, 
_we answer, such has not been the experience 
‘of the West Indies. Gradually this protec- 
tion can be dispensed with, but at first it is 
‘an absolute necessity. 
Nor would it be safe to leave the negroes 
entirely to their own control, could the hands 
of their employers be kept off them. A 
people long enslaved cannot at first use their 
liberty aright. This the abolitionists must 
learn to admit, for it will be forced upon 
them by experience if they do not. The 
| great reason why the slaves in the British 
colonies prospered so much better under free- 
| dom than those of the French, is found in 
_the greater restraint which English institu- 
‘tions imposed upon them. They were not 
allowed to vote, as in the French colonies, 
nor to take any prominent part in society till 
they had qualified themselves. They were 
taught by their difficulties and burdens to cul- 
tivate that perseverance and self-reliance 
which slavery destroys, and unbounded lib- 
erty perverts. Not that we would have our 
| statute books filled with those absurd provis- 
‘ions against insurrections and combinations 
| which disfigure British Legislation; that is 
| not what we want. [But there should be val- 
/uable rewards and severe penalties to keep 
ithe careless negro in the road to civilization, 
‘till he has learned to do without them. 


Education. 
Even more than to be protected the freed- 
j/man needs to be instructed. He has hada 


ideal of protection such as it was, but very 
|little teaching. Educate him and he can take 


care of himself. Enlighten his mind, and he | 


| will see why it is that the white man has been 
‘able to keep him in subjection, and what is 
the best way to escape it. To a people so 
universally educated as those of New Eng- 
land it is scarcely possible to explain the con- 
dition of the slaves. A man who cannot read 
is a sort of prodigy among us; among them 
the man who can read is the wonder. In the 
answers of the Superintendents of freedmen 
made to the circular of the Emancipation 
League you find ‘* Few could read,” ‘‘scarce- 
ly one,” ‘not one in ahundred,” &c. Itisa 
state of thirigs which we can hardly imagine ; 
nor will the consequences of teaching them 
be easily grasped at once. It will give them 
a power and a consciousness of power which 
| years of unlettered liberty could not bestow, 
‘and it will rescue them from many of the 
dangers to which their novel position exposes 
| them. 


| But our care for their instruction must not 


| be limited to mere book learning. They must) 


‘he made to vary their industry in all possible 
ways; they must learn the duties of social 
‘and civil life; religion must be made some- 
‘thing more to them than a transient exeite- 
‘ment, ora blind faith. The school master, 


the drill sergeant, and the missionary must | 


| all work among them; we must send women 
|as well as mea, and not content ourselves 
‘with what the Government can do. We 
‘must orgamize great associations like our 
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| perhaps, the people feel not the immensity 
|of the loss. Paralyzed as Congress has been 
| and now is, by the infernal machinations of 
Seward, Chase, and others, and by Mr. Lin- 
, coln’s stubborn helplessness, the patriots in 
both the Houses nevertheless, succeeded to 
‘redeem the pledge which the name of Ameri- 
| ca gives to the expansive progress of human- 
| ity. The patriots of both the Houses, as the 
exponents of the noblest and loftiest aspira- 
tions of the American people, whipped in— 
-and this literally, not figuratively— whipped 
Mr. Lincoln into the glory of having issued 
the Emancipation Proclamation. The laws 
promulgated by this dying Congress initiated 
the Emancipation—generated the Proclama- 
tions of the 22d September, and January Ist. 
History will not allow one to wear bor- 
rowed plumage. 

Congress ought not to have so easily ab- 
dicated its well established rights of more ab- 
solute and direct control of the deeds of the 
Administration and of its clerks, alias Secre- 

| taries of Departments. It is to be eternally 
regretted that Congress has shown such un- 
necessary leniency ; but in justice it must be 
said that the patriotic and high-minded mem- 
bers of Congress wished to avoid the degrad- 
_ing necessity of showing the nation the pru- 
rient administrative sores. Advised, direct- 
ed, tutored and pushed by Seward, Blair and 
| Chase, Mr. Lincoln is—innocently—as grasp- 
ing for poweras are any of those despots not 
over respectfully recorded by history. 

With all this, the presence of Congress 

keeps in awe the reckless and unscrupulous 
| Administration, as, according to the pious be- 
lief of medieval times, holy water awed the 
devil. But Congress once out of the way, 
without having succeeded in rescuing Mr. 
Lincoln from the hands of those mean, igno- 
rant, egotistic bunglers, all the time squint- 
ing towards the succession to the White 
House, and unable to surround the President 
with men and patriots, then all the plagues of 
Egypt may easily overrun this fated country. 
Such conjurors of evil as the Sewards, the 
Hallecks, and others, will have no dread of 
any holy water before them, and they will be 
sure that the great party of. the **Copper- 
heads” in the future Congress will applaud 
them for all the mischief done, and lift them 
sky high, if they only succeed in treading 
down in the gutter, or in any way palsying 
emancipation, tarnish the people’s noble 
creed, and endanger the country’s holiest 
cause. 
| With all his might Mr. Lincoln resists any 
change of the mephitic influences surround- 
ing him and keeping him in close confine- 
ment. So every diseased individual dreads to 
change a corrupt for a pure, bracing, invigor- 
ating atmosphere. Mr. Lincoln once out of 
|the clutches of such Sewards, Blairs, Hal- 
lecks, (worse than all) Chases, a new and 
vigorous life will thrill through the country, 
and a bright sun will shine over our armies, 
and over our destiny. But how to hope 
' against hope £ 

General Fitz John Porter’s trial, before a 
court-martial ended in his dismissal. His 
fault on the 29th of August, 1862, and his fa- 

tal influence on General McClellan deserved 
punishment ; but ought punishment to fall on 
him alone ,when the butchers of Fredericks- 
burg and when the pontoon men are in high 
command ? when a Franklin is still sustained, 
when a Seward and a Halleck remain firm in 
their high places as the gates of hell ? 

Storm, rain, mud! O poor soldiers! Time 
lost, nothing done, and the inactivity will 
be unavoidably followed by mortality. Any 
army kept inactive in camps is more deci- 
mated by diseases than by the fire of the ene- 

‘my. It is an absolute axiom of military sci- 

omen: and the campaigns in the Peninsula 
have once more vindicated the truth of the 
axiom. Hooker would not have kept the 
army rotting im the camps and im mud ; but 
Hooker would not submit to instructions from 
a schoolmaster warmly bedded in Washing- 
ton, A time will come when all the noble, 
patriotic men, women, and children in Amer- 
‘ica will feel as I feel now; when the curses 
| and anathemas of all Ezekiels, and of all 
‘the venerable Hebrews whose religious awe 
' passed from geueration to generation—when 
' all of them will be found tame and insoflicient 
for these military and political destroyérs 
congregated around the White House. 

Mr. Lineoln declares that Halleck has 
Websterian brains. © desecration! © sacri- 
even towards the great Daniel! 1 am 
suré that at this the body of | the, cmtrage 





heathen of ours. To this work private and 
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turns savagely in its coffin. 
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CONGRESSIONAL... 
' Senate. 
TusspayY, Jax, 21st. 


The credentials of Mr. Watt clected to fill the 
unexpried term of Mr, Thompson, «f N. J. de- 
ceased, were presented, and . .Wall took the 
oath of:office. 

Mr. WiLsow presented the credentials of Mr. 
SumxeEp,, elected for the term of six years from 
the fi of March next. 

The bill for the reorganization of the Court of 
Claims, was taken up, and « motion by Mr. Fos- 
TER to lay the bill on the table was lost 18 to 20. 

Mr. Haue opposed the bill, and in the course 
of his remarks, said the soldiers ought first to be 
provided for. He said that yesterday he was called 
upon by five soldiers of a New Hampshire regi- 
ment who had received no pay for six months. 

Mr. Wixson said in reply to Mr. Hale that he 
wanted the people and the army distinctly to un- 
derstand that Congress was in no way responsible 
for the non-payment of the troops. Congress had 
given the Secretary power to sell the bonds of the 
government, and had passed a law that the troops 
should be paid every two months. The bonds 
were not sold for some reason. 

Mr. Frssen vEN said that the trouble had aris- 
en mainly from the necessity which arose for pay 
ing the boanties to the last 300,000 troops called 


aws, instead of being a charge to the 
Treasury, have been » source of ‘profit: 

After an animated discussion in which Mesera. 
Cox and Wick.trre participated, and persisted 
in the assertions that large sums were expended 
by the government for the negroes. Mr. White’s 
amendment was rejected 29 to 72. 

Mr. Hooper’s Dill was rejected 31 to 79. 

Mr. Lovesoy offered a new section taxing bank 
eirculation four per cent., which was rejected. 

u petal ner age his substitute. 

Mr. Morrity ‘t., opposed it, and Mr. 
Stratton of N. J., favored it 

Without taking the questidn, the House ad- 
journed to Mouday. 


Senate. 


Saturpay, Jan, 24, 


Mr. Witson presented the memorial of Dr. 
W. 8. G. Morton, asking compensation for the 
use of ether in the army and navy. 

Mr. Fostex, of Conn., called up the resolution 
directing the Secretary of the Navy not to accept 
the title to League Island unless Co shall 
further direct, and it was adopted, 21 10 18, 

Mr. Witson called up the bill providing tet 
re clerks in the Quarter-Master General's of- 

ce. 

The bill was amended by striking out the pro- 


Fue geeeiveds it mpeldiee seen that these outcasts 
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out, and the expenses of the various expedition: 
before paying the arrears of wages to troops 
already in the field. He said Congress hud, as he | 
understood it, authorised the Secretary of the 
Treasury to scll the bonds, at the best price 
could get. But the Secretary understood the law 
differently, and had acted upon his own construc- 
tion of the law. He did not see that anybody was 
to blame. 

The bi!l was amended and passed. 

Mr. Hace offered a resolution that Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Commodore Van Brunt, and Charles 
H. Haswell, who fitted out the transports of the 
Banks’ Expedition, are guilty of negligence in the 
discharge of the duty assigned them ; and that the 
commission extorted by F, J. Southard was an 
express violation of the agreement made by him, 
and should at once be refunded to the Govern- 
ment. Laid over. 


Mr. Wasuporn of IIl., moved to reconsider the 
vote by the which the House yesterday adopted a 
resolution that Mr. Vandever of Iowa was not 
entitled to his seat, since he was mustered into the 
U.S. service, as Colonel of the 9th Iowa Regi- 
ment. 

The reconsideration was carried 70 to 64. 

Mr. Dawes Chairman of the Committee on 
Elections spoke very earnestly in favor of main- 
taining the rights of the House under the Consti 
tution. It is incumpatible for a member of the 
House to hold a military office in the service of 
the United States. A member who accepts such 
an office, puts himself in a position where the Ex- 
ecutive can take him out of the House. He must 
make his own election. Under the, Constitution 
he cannot serve two masters. 

Messrs Cotrax of Indiana Wasnporn of IIl., 
Wixson of Iowa, replied. They thought there 
was no incompatibility in the two offices, as Mr. 
Vandeven held his commission from the Gover- 
nor of Iowa. 

The House voted to postpone the resolution to 
the 3rd of March, 78 to 68. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
and Mr. Harding of Ky., made a violent speech 
against the Emancipation Proclamation. He de- 
nounced the Abolitionists and the Secessionists 
as the cause of the war, and said the Democratic 
party of the North and South won'd crush out 
both, and snatch the government from ruin. 

Mr. Wixs8on of Indiana replied, and the House 
adjourned. ~_ 








Senate. 
Tuurspay, Jan, 22d. 





Mr. Lane of Indiana presented the credentials 
of David Turpie, elected to the Senate from Indi- 
ana. 

Mr. Antruony offered a resolution of inquiry | 
as to the expediency of publishing monthly the | 
names of all officers of the army absent on leave. | 

The bill to reimburse Minnesota for expendi- | 
tures in the late Indian outbreak, was passed 

Mr. Witsow called up the biil to provide! 
greater comfort for the sick and wounded soldiers. 
One of the provisions of this bill increases the 
rations in the hospital from 18 to 30 cents a day. 

The bill was offered by several senators on 
the ground that it provides unneccessarily for in- 
crease of pay aad grade of officers. 

Mr. ‘en Eyck said that he believed there were | 
great abuses in relation to sick soldiers. In some 
cases the meat set before the sick soldiers was not 
fit to eat, and he believed that many had actually 
died from lack of proper food. 
cent Camp, not three miles from this city, there | 
were on last Sunday sick soldiers without food 
which they could eat, without beds to lie upon, | 
without blankets to cover them, and without fire | 
to keep them froin freezing. Many things sent to | 
this city for the sick soldiers had been stolen and 
sold. 

Mr. Wixsown said he knew the Convalescent | 
Camp was not well-managed. 80,000 men had 
been in it, and there were now 12,000 there. | 
It was not under the care of the Surgeon-Gen- | 
eral, but under Gen. Heintzelman, He thought | 
the additional surgeons needed. 





| 

Betore taking the question the Senate adjourn- 
ed. | 
House. | 

Mr. Stevens introduced a bill to provide for a 
Deputy Register of the Treasury, at a salary of ! 
$2,000, which was passed. 
‘Khe House wentinto Committee of the Whole | 
and took up the finance bill, which after lengthy | 
discussion was laid aside, and Mr. ARNoLp, ot | 
Il, addressed the House in-favor of the en- | 
largement of the Illinois Canal. 


he | ed 


In the convales- | " 


visions for a solicitor and three auditors, and so 
as to give four fourth class and ninety first class 
clerks, thirty copyists and six laborers, and pass- 


Mr. Haruayn, of Iowa, introduced a bill to es- 
tablish the guage of the Pacific Railroad and its 
branches, which was referred toa select Commit- 
tee. 

The Senate adjourned to Monday. 


Senate. 
Monpay, Jan. 26. 


Mr. Winson introduced a bill to organize a 
volunteer militia force to be called the National 
Guard of the United States. 

The bill for the better protection of overland 
emigrants was passed. 

Mr. Suxxman introduced a bill to provide a 
National currency to be secured by U. 5. stocks: 

Mr. Sumner called up the bill to suspend the 
sale of lands in and about Port Royal, and the 
bill was passed. 

Mr. Foster, Conn., presented a communica- 
tion from laborers in England, many residing in 
the county of Lancashire, expressing gratitude 
for our munilicent donation of provisions, &c., 
and expressing the wish that some means might 
be provided for their emigration to this country. 

The Vick Presipent stated that it had been 
the uniform practice not to receive communica- 
tions from foreigners. 

Mr. Latuam, of Cal., introduced a resolution 
calling for the record of the Court Martial in the 
case ot Fitz John Porter. 

Mr. Wivkryson called up the bill to abrogate 
the treaties with the Sioux indians, and to in- 
demnify the inhabitants of Minnesota for late In 
dian outrages, and the bill was amended and 
passed. 
ee an executive session the Senate adjourn- 


House. 





Walter D. Indoe, of Wis., elected in place of 
the late Luther Hanchlett, was qualified. 

Mr. Stevens, Pa., reported a bil authorizing | 
the President to raise and equip 160,00U solciers | 
of African descent for tive years, and moved to | 
postpone it till to-morrow. 

Mr. Homan, of Ind., moved to postpone till | 
the third of March. This motion was lost, 45 | 
to 80, and Mr, Stevens’ motion was carried. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole | 
on the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Stevens offered his bill as a substitute for 
the Committee's bill, and it was rejected. 

After discussing and voting upon various | 
amendments, the Committee rose and reported | 
the bill to the House. 

Mr, Srerens again offered his bill, and it was | 
rejected, 36 to 90. 

The bill as amended in Committee of the 
Whole was passed. 

The Post Office appropriation bill was passed, 
and also the Senate bill to authorize the transfer 
of convicted criminals from the District of Co- | 
lumbia to the prison at Albany. 


Senate. 
Tuexspay, Jan. 27. 
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Mr, Witson introduced a resolution that con- | 
tracts be made with such States as will advance | 

y due to volunteers, 
Mr. Hae introduced a resolution of inquiry | 
as to increasing the pay of paymasters clerks in | 
the navy. 

Mr. Brownine offered a resolution that the 
Military Comn.ittee inquire as to the expediency 
of offering a bounty to the volunteers now in 
the service for their re-enlistment for one or three 
years, and also providing for three months volun- 
teers by enlistment or craft. 

Mr. Latnam moved to take up the resolution 


| calling tor the record of the Court Martial in the 


case of Fitz John Porter, but the Senate refused 
to take it up. 

Bills for the removal of the Indians from Kan- 
sas, and the Sioux Indians from Minnesota were 
passed, 

Mr. TrumBv tt called up the bill to indemnify 
the President and others tor suspending the writ 
of habeas corpus. 

Messrs. Davis and Powe.t, of Ky., spoke in 
opposition to the bill, and declaimed against the 
President fer using unconstitutional power in sus- | 
pending the habeas corpus, and in issuing the 
emancipation proclamation.| 

Mr. Doonitrrie said the whole burden of the 


. For the Commonwealth. és 
THE FIRST ELECTION OF MR. SUMNER. 


eRe 


In speaking of the re-election of Mr. Sum- | 


ner to the U. S. Senate, the Worcester Pal- 
ladium makes the following statement rela- 
tive to his election in 1861. 

“ The history of Mr. Sumner’s first election 
to the senate has never been fully made 
known to the public. “It will be remembered 
that for several weeks the legislature of 1851 
was unable to make an election of senator for 
the want of one more vote than had been 
given to Mr. Sumner. A Democrat who at 
that time represented one of the strong dem- 
ocratic towns in this county, called into the 
Palladium Office, and said that he felt that 
the contest had run as far as it ought to go; 
aud that although he was not a Sumner man, 
yet if he could have an assurance that Tor 
Patapium (which had a large circulation 
among his constituents,) would vindicate his 
action, he would settle the contest by giving 
his vote for Sumner. The assurance he asked 
for, was given him; he went back to Boston; 
sar the next vote Mr. Sumner was elect- 
ed.” 

The Worcester Palladium has ever been 
an able and consistent defender of the Coali- 
tion of 1851, and if ‘‘a Democrat” needed 
its aid in vindication of his vote for Mr. Sum- 
ner, he would most assuredly have had it. 
But did ‘*a Democrat” thus vote? I doubt. 
To Henry A. Hardy of South Danvers, in my 
judgment, belongs the glory of electing Mr. 
Sumner, for I consider it (under the circum- 
stances) both an honor and glory for him thus 
to have voted. He had constantly, conscien- 
tiously, and persistently, opposed Mr. Sum- 
ner until the last ballot, and then yielded on 
conviction that he had been mistaken in his 
estimate of his character and conduct. Many 
of the friends of Mr. Sumner, (and no man 
had truér, or more unselfish friends,) fre- 
quently met together to consult and advise, 
each determined within the rules of honor and 
principle to do his utmost to bring about his 
election ; and here let me say that everything 
was conducted fairly and honorably, mau- 
gre the charges of Hunker Whigs and Demo- 
erats that there was bribery, corruption and 
log-rolling. When the history of his election 
is ‘* fully known,” the high-minded and hon- 
est conduct of the Free Soil party will be 
made manifest. Lists of the members of the 
Legislature were made out, and each selected 
the names of such members as he supposed 
likely ultimately to vote for Mr. Sumner. 
The writer had then no personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Hardy, only knowing him by 
reputation as a liberal-minded Democrat. He 
sought an introduction, and found him labor- 
ing under the delusion that Mr. Sumner was 
a disunionist—(a rare animal in those days in 
Massachusetts, more horrible than the devil, 
in the eyes of some Whigs and Democrats, 
but now quite a pet in many of tbeir house- 
holds.) He had never seen Mr. Sumner, or 
read his speeches. Upon being asked would 
he read them? he assented; they were hand- 
ed to him and passages marked, likely to dis- 
abuse him of his erronous impression. The 


| PROGRESS ‘OF THE WAR. 
Arey or THE POTOMAC. 
| The Army of the Potomac has moved, and 
ithe burden of evidence goes to show that it 
was not intended asa feint, merely. After 
several days of preparation, and when the 
proposed movement had become well known, 





notwithstanding the efforts at concealment, 
the camps were broken up on Tuesday 20th, 
and the grand divisions of Hooker and Frank- 
lin commenced an advance, taking their way 
up the Rappahannock, several miles above 
Falmouth, where it was proposed to cross. 
The pontoons did not reach the river as soon 
as the advance, it may be for good reasons 
this time. On Tuesday night a storm set in 
which lasted till Friday morning, when the 
mud became so deep, that it was almost im- 
possible to move anything which required 
wheels and horses, and so much time had now 
been lost to ihe hazard of the whole enter- 
prise, that much as it was to be regretted, a 
further onward movement was given up. It 
may well be supposed that the cheerfulness 
with which the orders to move were received, 
will be followed by a greater despondency 
than before. The demoralization of the 
army of which so much has been said, might 
well result from being compelled to spend two 
winters within sight of Washington. Upon 
those who caused the delays or lost the time 
which might have been used to advantage, be 
the consequences of this demoralization. As 
no further movement can be made into Vir- 
ginia, evidently the best thing that can be 
done, will be to send the greater part of the 
army elsewhere. Let a movement be made 
upon Virginia by way of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, and the rebel army before Rich- 
mond will be the sooner conquered. 

General Burnside, who is said to have 
tendered his resignation several times, has 
been succeeded by Gen. Hooker. Gen. 
Sumner and Franklin have been relieved of 
their commands at the head of grand divis- 
ions, the former being succeeded by Gens. 
Couch of Massachusetts, and the latter by 
Gen. W. F. Smith of Vermont. 


ARMY OF THE SOUTH WEST. 


The successes of Gen. McClernand at Ar- 





kansas Post have been followed by the cap- 
ture of St. Charles, Duvall’s Bluff, and Des 
Are on the Arkansas river, with many pris- 
oners and arms. A _ semi-official statement | 
gives the number of prisoners captured at| 
Arkansas Post, as upwards of 5,000 includ- | 
ing the sick, while another still later assnmes | 
that the number is near 8,000 with a larger | 
number of arms and a great amount of stores. 

Brig. Gen. T. J. Churchill, and acting Brig. | 
Gen. Garland, of Virginia, were among | 
the prisoners. Some of the gunboats will | 
probably continue on to Little Rock. Mean- | 
time the larger part of both the land and naval | 


‘forces have returned to the Mississippi, and | 


' 
are preparing to resume an attack on Vicks- | 





day before the election he declared to me that 
he should vote for Mr. Sumner. He kept his | 
promise, and has never regretted it. Subse- | 
quently he returned the volumes, declining to | 
keep them as I desired him to do, thus show- | 
ing his delicacy of feeling, and high sense of | 
honor. 
Twelve years have passed since that elec- | 
tion, the events are still fresh in my memory. | 
I have always regarded this act of Mr. Har- 
dy as a most praiseworthy act, and honored 
him for his manly independence. His own | 
conscience was his ‘‘vindication.” It may be | 
thought by some that I am violating the rules | 
of propriety and good taste thus to call | 
names ; but nevertheless I must do as seem- | 
eth to me right. Repeated overtures were / 
made for a compromise—the substitution of 
another candidate, which were unhesitatingly 
rejected. It was a deep conviction in the 
minds of the leaders of the Free Soil Party 
that a victory would lose its significance by 
the election of any other person, although 
there were others, noble men, true to their 
cause, of larger political experience, and who 
had made greater sacrifices, both social and 
political; indeed, Mr. Sumner had then no 
political experience whatever, never hay- | 
ing been in the Legislature, or in the City | 
Government, except as a member of the | 





burg, in which Gen. Grant’s army will take 
part. 

The official report of the Federal losses at 
the battle of Stone’s river, Murfreesboro, | 
gives 1,697 killed, 7,425 wounded, and 3,530 | 
missing. The,last is much smaller than the | 
number claimed to have been captured by | 
the rebels. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE GULF. 


A fight took place at Berwick Bay, La., | 
between a body of rebels and the Federal | 
troops under Gen. Weitzel. It lasted sev- | 
eral hours with the defeat of the rebels. | 
Lieut. Commander Buchanan of the gunboat | 
Calhoun was killed. | 

A Port Royal letter states that Gen. Banks | 
had sent to that post for entrenching tools. | 
There are reports that Gen. Butler is to re-| 
turn to New Orleans, and that Gen. Banks | 
will proceed to Texas. 


NAVAL OPERATIONS. 


The iron-clad steamer Weehawken, was | 
out in one of the most furious storms ever ex- | 
perienced on the coast—Capt. Rodgers, her) 
commander, having faith in her ability to live | 
in it, but less faith in the steamer engaged as | 
a tug for her, which he cast off near the Capes 
of Delaware. This successful passage re-| 
stores the confidence in iron-clad steamers, | 
which was lost with the Monitor. 


LIGHT NEEDED. 


lished letters from the superintendents of the 
freedmen at nearly all the statiors where 
they are collected, showing the true condi- 
tion of these abused and misrepresented peo- 
ple. These letters give reliable statements 
of facts which entirely controvert the wild and 
lying stories which Slavery’s menials have 


- been busy in circulating to the prejudice of 


the negroes. We doubt ifthe most sanguine 
friends of the negroes were aware that under 
all the disadvantages which have been heaped 
upon them, their capabilities and moral con- 
dition would bear so favorable an aspect as 
these letters present them in. They conclu- 
sively show that nothing is wanting to vindi- 
cate negroes and establish the fact-of their 
capacity to take care of themselves, but the 
simple truth. 

Light is also still needed to reveal the 
depths of the atrocities of slavery. Damnable 
as are the facts which have heretofore come to 
light we are convinced that no adequate state- 
ment of the horrors of slavery has yet been 
made. A gentleman writing a private letter 
from Philadelphia, in relation to the expedi- 
ency of a Committee of Congress going into 
the region reclaimed from Slavery and in- 
vestigating the subject, says : 

‘This matter first suggested itself to my 
mind when I was at Port Royal last summer. 
I had supposed from my long familiarity with 
the subject that I understood the nature of 
the slave system in all the length and breadth 
of its atrocity ; but facts obtruded themselves 
on my attention while there, that satisfied me 
that there was a deeper depth in the diabol- 
ism of the system than any that my imagina- 
tion had ever fathomed. Genéral Hunter's 
experience is the same. He assented prompt- 
ly when I said Mrs. Stowe’s Legree was a 
humane man compared with Dan. Pope, (on 
whose fathers’ plantation I was sto pping,) and 
the Spanish Inquisition a beneficent institu- 
tion in comparison with that of Slavery. 
Said Commodore Dupont—I quote his pre- 
cise wotds, ‘*I have found Slavery a million 
times worse than [had supposed it was.” 
I told General Hunter that I had a mind to go 
right back to Washington and urge the ap- 
pointment of a Committee of inquiry and he 
begged I would do so, as a good thing for 
the Country and the cause. 





Gov. ANDREW To ENLIST CoLorep MEN. 
—At last the free colored men’s right to fight 
for their native land has been recognized by 
the Federal Government. The following is 
the official order to Governor Andrew. 


War DEparRTMENT. 
Washington City, Jan. 20, 1683. 
Ordered, That Governor Andrew of Massa- 
chusetts is authorized, until further orders, to 
raise such number of volunteer companies of 
artillery, for duty in the forts of Massachu- 
setts or elsewhere, and such corps of infantry, 
for the volunteer military service, as he may 
find convenient, such volunteers to be enlisted 
for three years, unless sooner discharged ; 
and may include persons of African descent, 
organized into separate corps. He will make 
the usual needfuat requisitions on the appro- 
priate staff bureaus and officers for the proper 
transportation, organization, supplies, subsis- 
tence, arms and equipments of such volun- 
teers. 
(Signed) EDWIN M. STANTON, 
Secrecary of War. 


44> 
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REV. MR. CONWAY'S SERMON. 


This gentleman delivered an able sermon 
in the Senate Chamber yesterday morning. It 
commanded the attention of the large audi- 
ence throughout its delivery, interupted only 
Ly applaise. We give a full report of it in 
our paper to-day, to which the reader is re- 
ferred. 

Mr. Conway, is a native of Virginia, born 
and educated in the midst of slavery; but he 
is now one of the most thorough anti-slavery 
men in the country. 

It is known in Washington, that Mr. Con- 
way was formerly pastor of the Unitarian 
church in this city, arid that he was obliged to 
leave his charge because of his views of the 
‘* peculiar institution.” 

It was a noticeable fact, and significant of 
the great change which has come over the 

ublic mind, that this man, so soon after hav- 
ing been driven from his pulpit here, should 
make his appearance in the Senate Chamber 
of the nation, and there give utterance to the 
strongest anti-slavery sentiments, amidst the 





| Aman named Rollins, and his wife, who | 
In the Commonwealth of last week, we pub- have just arrived from Fredericksburgh, rep- | 


resent the injuries to that city as much less 
than is generally supposed. 
| Ihe London Times, is exceedingly severe 
on Jeff Davis's last message, and says he will 
| forfeit all foreign sympathy if he carries out 
| his threat. 








{ 
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LITERARY REVIEW. 

| A LECTURE BY REV. NEWMAN HALL ¢o the 
| wurking men of London, on the Civil War in America. 
This is a clear and graphic statement of the cause 
{and merit of the war; and with the exception of a 
| few errors, shows a remarkable acquaintance with the 
facts and a just appreciation of the merits of the war, 
| He discusses the foliowing gquestions in a masterly 
| Manver, and shows fully both the justice and the 


| necessity of the war on the part of the North. 


| lst Had the South the right to secede? 
2d. Is the North justified in the war ? 
3d. How far is slavery mixed up in the quarrel ? 


4th. On which side should the sympathy of Eng- 
| land be enlisted ? 


| He comes to the conclusion that the North was jus- 
tified in taking up arms. He proves from Southern 
| assertion that slavery was the cause of the rebellion ; 
| that they had no right to secede ; that the sympa- 
| thy of the working men is now with the North, and 
| has always been so; that the “ nobly-patient”’ 
| workmen of Lancashire and Yorkshire would starve 
| rather than utter a word in favor of slavery. And 

he concludes by saying that America is now under- | 
going severe discipline. That God is punishing 
chiefly the South, as the perpetrator of the wicked- 
ness, but alsojthe, North forlong and guilty conni- 
vance. That God's law, “ the higher law,’? has been 
set at nought,in order to uphold unjust laws of man’s 
devising, and that the lesson sternly taught by the 
war is, that there must be no compromise in duty. 
The lecture is printed in pamphlet form, and may be 
had at 28 Cornhill, and no better use could be made 
of it than to send it to every officer, every soldier, 








and especially every chaplain in the army, to be read 
by them to each regiment. 


Art. 

On Wednesday afternoon (Jan. 14th.,) we had | 
among the many good things with which Zerrahn | 
never fails to greet those who go to those concerts, | 
the very interesting “ Historical Symphony,” (No. | 
6, op. 116,) of Spohr. Thisis in four movements, and | 
is meant by its composer to represent the curious pe- 
riods into which Germans delight to divide their! 
musical development. The movements are arranged | 
as follows :— . 


ist Movement—period of Bach and Handel, 1790 
2d Movement—period of Haydn and Mozart, 1750. 
3d Movement—period of Beethoven, 1810. 

4th Movement—period of 1840. 


There isa varying degree of merit in these repre- | 
sentations. The first movement faithfully portrays 
the period of Bach and Handel; one is reminded at | 
every movement of the counterpoint in which Bach } 
was so profound a student, and thinks of many fine 
choruses in Sampson andthe Messiah which could 
easily be sungin accord with the instrumentation 
which recalls Handel. ‘The second movement—adagio 
—might have more fitlly have been made Allegro or 
Scherzo, and instead of giving these to the third 
allowed Beethoven to be recalled by the glories of 
the Andante in which he is facile princeps, and in 
|} which the average lover of music remembers Beetho- 
| ven with greatest satisfaction. 

The piece whilst it was full of exquisite passages, 
carefully rendered, was yet more remarkable as indi- 
cating the musical stratification which has gone on | 
in that land—and consequently in every land—sug- 
gesting the idea ofa musical geology. Indeed the 
Symphony might well be termed the “ Geological 
Symphony,” since the development represents not 80 
much historical epochs as successive and neccessary 
formations. The Tertiary period of geology docs not 
more structurally follow the Secoudary, than dves | 
each of these movements the other. It were no 
diffienlt task to trace Muzart in the embryo-phases 
of Handel; and the first works of Beethoven are | 
commonly called Haydenish. In turn the genius of, 
Beethoven is found to have given to the musical | 
world what Balzac would call its** mother-thoughts.”’ | 
Ilis ideas are prolitic of an immense range of themes, | 
ideas and possibilities. he present epoch is em- | 
phatically “ the reign of Beethoven ’’ His spirit has 
impregnated every composer, and broods over the 
present forming world. 

One cannot listen to the fourth movement of this 
symphony without remembering that every Art in its 
developement not only progresses, but oscillates 
There is a return movement inall revolution. Afte 
each great epoch may be anticipated a vast deal of, 
incomplete, heterogeneous, and questionable music. | 
Transition states are always unsatisfactory. But the | 
fine car detects in the queer mass of productions, the | 
prophetic traits of a finer series. The analogue of | 
German Music with German Literature is very com- 
plete. After an era of quiescence, up rose the modern | 
giants of German literature, who changed the condi- | 
tions Of thoughtin that land ; and it is new foilowed | 
by a recoil of the theological wave of thought which 
marks always a subsidence of real intellectual activi- 
ty. Teeological study in Germany is simply its 
dolce far niente. When Germany would do nothing, it 
begins to speculate in theology. 

But in Music the German mind has passed its state 
of quiescence. There are certain discords which indi- | 
cate that the genius of that land is turning up its in- 
struments for a fresh invasion of the beautiful realm 
of Music ; and we shall hope for a new crystallizing 
genius,—or, perhaps a new Avatar of Beethoven — 
who shall lead on the Golden Age, which is not, as 
some deem, behind, b befs.euutor 
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Kentucky Senators’ speeches had been denuncia- 
| tion of the Administration, which was striving 
| to preserve the government, while they had noth- | 


Senate. d 
Fripay, Jan. 23. 


Mr. Foor was excused from serving on the | 
Committee on Naval Affuirs, being occupied with | 
other duties, especially in attending to sick and | 
wounded soldicrs. 

Vacancies upon Committees were filled by the | 
appointment of Mr. Hicks on the Committee on | 
Foreign Relations, Mr. AxNotp on Naval Affairs, 
and Mr. Tuxrig on the Committee on Public 
Lands and Claims. 

Mr. Gurwes asked to be excused from the Na- 
val Committee. 

Mr. Hate objected to excusing so valuable a! 
member from the Committee, as the Committee | 
would look like going into bankruptcy, and the 
Senate voted not to excuse him. 

Petitions in favor of a Bankrupt Law were, 
presented. i 

‘rhe bill providing for printing an annual re- | 
port of the banks was passed. | 

Mr. Ten Eycx offered a resolution that the | 
Military Committee inquire relative to the treat- 
ment of the sick soldiers in the Convalescent | 
Camp. 

Mr. Wison offered a resolution that the Com- | 
mittee on the Conduct of the War inquire wheth- 
er any subordinate generals of the Army of the, 
Potomac have written to, or visited Washington 
for the purpose of interfering with any of Gen- | 
eral Burnside’s plans or movements. ‘The reso- | 
lution was laid over at the request of Mr. Wil- | 
son, { 

j 
| 


| 
| 


A communication was received from the Pres- 
ident relative to the exportation of arms to Mex- 
ico. 

The bill to provide greater comfort to the sick | 
sol.liers was amended by striking out the provis- 
ions for increase of rank and pay of certain offi- | 
cera, and for appointing additional surgeons, 

On motion of Mr, Cottamer, the provision | 
for increasing the commutation of rations was 
stricken out, and a section substituted, author- 
izing the Surgeon-General to procure such arti- | 
cles as may be necessary for the proper diet of 
sick and wounded soldiers. 

As amended the bill passed. ' 

On motion of Mr. Witsoy, the bill to provide 
additional clerks for the Quarter-Master General's | 
Department was taken up. } 

Mr. Hats moved to strike out the provision for 
auditors. 

Without disposing of the bill the Senate ad- , 


journed. 


House. 

The House went into Committee of the Whole, 
and took up the Finance bill. | 

A motion of Mr. Low of Cal., to strike out | 
the sectuon amending the independent treasury 
law so as to allow the government money to be) 
deposited in banks, was rejected. { 

Mr. Wuutg, of U., moved a resolution provid- 
ing that no money raised under this act shall be 


, Wise 


ing to say against the rebels who were trying to 
destroy it, | 

Mr. Sautssvry, of Del., made a speech abu- | 
sive of the government. Finally he called the | 
Presidert by name an imbecile. The Vice Pres- | 
ident called him to order, and requested him to 
take his seat, : 

Mr. Sautanvry continuing. the Vice Presi- 
dent said if he did not take his seat he should 
order him in charge of the Sergeant-at-arms. 

Mr. Sautspurr—Then the voice of freedom is | 
not allowed in the American Senate. 

Tue Vics Prestoent—The Sergeant-at-arms | 
will take the Senator in custody. 

Mr. Sauisruky was thereupon taken out of, 
the Senate, displaying a revolver, which he took | 
trom his coat pocket. After a short time Mr, 
Savtspuky came in the Senate again, and began | 


| to speak. 


Mr. Dooritrte called him to order, on the | 
gaound that he had been called to order for con- 
tempt of the Senate, and could not be allowed to 
go on without leave of the Senate. 

Mr. Sautsnury—Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin say that 1 am in the contempt of any hon- 
orable man ? 

The Chair (Mr. Crarx)—The Senator from | 
Delaware will take his seat, as he is out of order. | 

Mr. Sauitssury—Just as I please, or other- | 


Cries of “Order.” 

The Chair—'The Senator will take his seat, and | 
the Sergeant-at- Arms will take him into custody 

After further discussion, | 

‘tr. Savispury attemped to speak. 

The Chair—The Senator will take his seat. 

Mr. Savuisnury—No, Sir! 

Mr. SuMNkr rose to the question of order that 
the Senator from Delaware had been committed | 
to the custody of the Sergeant-at-arms, and he 
saw him on the floor. 

The Chair said the Senator was in the custody | 
of the Sergeant-at-Arms, and if he made further | 
disturbance would be removed from the Senate. 

Mr. Savispury took his seat, shaking his fists | 
and swearing at the Sergeant-at-Arms and Mr. | 
SuMNER. 

The bill was passed, 33 to 70. 

5 House. : 

The bill providing for the pay of persons over 
forty-five years of age in the military service was | 


considered. | 
Mr. Hotman, of Ind., moved an amendment 


{ 


adding two dollars a month to the pay of sol- | 


diers. 
The bill was recommitted., 

The House went into Committee of the) 
Whole on the Deficiency bill, and Messrs, Con- | 
way, of Kansas, and Shellaberger, of O., made, 
speeches on National affairs. 

The Commitee rose, and Mr. Stevens offered a 
substitute for his bill ta authorize the enroll- 


drawn icmp the Thematy Oxeces & Basmenen a | ment in the military and naval service persons of 
: | 


law, nor expended in the purchase of negro 


slaves, or as compensation for slaves, emuncipat- , 
ed by any State, nor for arming, equipping and +0 President to raise, arm, and equip three hun- 


supporting fugitive slaves. 
if w 


‘urre proceeded to say that fugitive ne- 


gtoes were mairitained nt a large public expense, 
and asked if white men were to be taxed to sup- 


port negrees. 
Air. Otox, (Rep., N. Y.,) said it ought ¢o be 
krown herey end rebuked, that the statement of 


the had not the slightest “foundation 
in fact. The rant and fustian about the revenue 


of the Government being devoted to maintaining 

negroes freed by the prociamation was totally un- 
- The revenue had not been ex 

for wny such purpose. Wheai' tlie 


year 


ting, they cay now it is mactellaniced. 


African descent. were 
Mr. Hickman offered a substitute authorizing | 


| dred regiments of persons of African descent. 





| ‘The reélection of Hon. Benj. Wade to the 
United States Senate from Ohio, for six years 
from the 4th of Mareh next, is a result cheer- 
ing to the hearts of the friends of freedom. 
A TransrLaxtep Wrxp.—Theriow. | 
When aa army is unfit for fighting or 








School Committee. But it was believed by 
his friends that he represented a principle, 
which by his election would be more truly 
vindicated. Previous to this period he had 
devoted himself to scholarly and philanthropic 
pursuits, and did not believe himself to pos- 
sess the necessary qualifications for a poli- 
tician, either trom education, habit, inclina- 
tion or taste. Said he, ‘‘All my cherished | she backed down the river, was repaired. at 
plans and purposes of life must be sacrificed.” | Donaldsonville, and went on an expedition in 
But he yielded to a strong pressure. ‘The! which she is reported to have been sunk. 
contrary has been charged upon him by his} Where she went is not stated. The U. S. 
Pending ; Steamer Columbia, ashore on the coast of 
South Carolina, is reported to have been 


The screw gunboat, Winona, is believed to | 
be lost. She was one of the 23 built for the | 
Navy, at the beginning of the war, of 550 
tons burthen. On the 14th December, she | 
'was fired upon by a battery near Port | 
Hudson, which pierced her deck and hull, 
with shot and shell. Intow of the Essex, 





enemies, but J knovw it to be true. 
the election, when Caleb Cushing desired an 
interview with him he refused, saying ‘‘I | burnt and part the crew captured. 
will not get out of my chair, I will not litt my| A vessel supposed to be the Huntress, was 
finger to secure my election.” Iam not a) burnt near Charleston, a few days ago, with 
blind enthusiastic admirer of Mr. Sumner. | 400 bales of cotton. Two sloops and one 
That he has faults, serious faults, no one is | schooner, were captured near the James Riv- | 
more ready to admit—indeed to charge upon (er, on the night of the 22d, with assorted car- 
him; but that he is earnest in the cause of! goes for the rebels, purchased at Norfolk. 
freedom, and sincere in his Anti-Slavery | The Anglo-rebel steamer Antonina, from 
principles, pure and irreproachable in his| Nassau for Mobile, with a cargo of powder, 
morals, no one who knows him as I do,|was recently captured by the U. S. Steamer 
doubts, although he has been charged by his | Pocahontas. 
political enemies with all the sins in the deca- | The British steamer Oreto, which has been 
logue. A. G. B. ‘at Mobile several months, ran the blockade 
‘on the 15th, with a cargo of 1700 bales cot- | 
Gen. Banks.—We are glad that Banks|to,, There were not less than eight vessels | 
has put out the miserable address at New) of the blockading fleet, and an agreement of | 
Orleans copied into our columns week be- | signals was made in expectation of her run-| 
fore last. It shows him in his true colors, ning out, but the signal was not given, and| 
as a hollow-hearted politician, intent upon his ; ¢he Oreto escaped, pursued by two of them. | 
own advancement only. When he last visit- | only one, the Cuyler, following ber to Ha- 
ed this State, in the midst of the tremendous | yan, The Oreto fe!lin with the Estella, from | 
effort of Treason to subjugate this State, we \anzanilla for Boston, on the 17th, and 
saw the way the wind blew with him. He sunk her, arriving at Havana on the 21st. | 
had no word of sympathy to utter for Liber-; Qn the 17th, the Hatteras, of the blockad-| 
ty, or for those who were fighting the battle | ing fleet, at Galveston, was fired into and | 
of Liberty; he had words only about himself’ unk, by a steamer which professed to be the | 
and his military career. He now appears as British war steamer Spitfire, but supposed to 
the protector of negro subordination in Lou- pe the Alabama, which immediately disap- 
isiana. On the first of January, he had the’ peared after the destruction she occasioned. 
U. 8. soldiersestationed about to suppress | 
any attempt of negroes to get their lib- | 
Verily he has his reward: the Boston: 














| 
Scorrion Stanxtey. The following is) 
oe among the resolutions adopted on the 15th| 
Post, Courier, N. ¥. Heraid and Express, | - e aul sory 
. . ‘ : og in .” :inst., by the Carteret County (N. C.) Free} 
and George F. Train are vocal with his prais- awet Rise 
ees : | Labor Association : i 
es; but the judicious grieve. i ate poi 
Banks supposes that he has us,—the radi-; | Se Pe — a, ane 
cals,—all safe under his thamb. He expects, iB ‘ of summary punishment of correspondents, 
to ride with us upon the shoulders of that lit- and by — to pene ee apy beam all 
‘ who shail to 
tle girl he took upon the cannon. But that, senaeg - pe en, io eR vn otal i 
little girl's shoulders. will not bear him forev-, public liberty, and hostile to the yen onc 
er,—at least not him and his order at New) principle of republican government. 
Orleans. Supposing he has ws safe, he wisB-| The President said, the other day, to some 
es to get to his side the pro-slavery set. That! gentlemen from Boston, who implored the re- 
is his game, How will it end? jcall of Stanley, that ‘he (Stanley) had not 
7 . | been complained of to him for three: months.” 
ER oat eae aeote te be planed | 5° Vigilant are the disciples of Liberty in her 
in foot Where they will, bear the brunt ofbat-| Garden of Agony! **Can ye not watch one 
yiax BY 1 ¥ x ’ gaiisetd wom 


kt Aisgwe oN ead | 








‘applause of the assembled multitude.— Wash- 


—— Qvbertisements, 


ington Republican. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 

About 22,000 emigrants have landed in 
Quebee during the past year. This is a large 
excess over former years. 

Another batch of demand notes--or ‘‘ green- 
backs,” are to be issued. The plan of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as set forth in his 


“annual report, is to prevent the redundancy 


of the currency by driving bank bills from 
circulation by means of taxation, and thus 
substitute the notes of the government for 
bank notes. The expulsion of the bank cir- 
culation had better be secured first, or else 
the *‘ green-backs ” will be an addition to the 
circulating medium instead of a substitute for 
the bank circulation, and a ruinous inflation 
of the currency will be the result. 


Gold has been discovered in Brookfield in 
this State—at least, the parties engaged in 
digging out something there, think they have 
found a gold mine. 


It is stated in a foreign journal that out of 
a caravan of cighty-two persons who crossed 
the great desert from Algeria to Timbuctoo 
last summer, all but fifteen used wine and 
other spirituous liquors as a preventative 
against African diseases. Soon after reach- 
ing Timbuctoo, all who used spirituous liquors 
died save one. Of the fifteen who abstained, 
all survived. 


The N. Y Commercial Advertiser estimates 
the losses during the past year, in killed, 
wounded and prisoners, at 108,707 rebel, and 
132,819 Union. This does not include losses 
by disease. 


Silver change of the U.S. Coinage is so 
abundant in Canada, that banks and individ- 
uals refuse to take it except at a discount. 


The rebel banks, in Virginia, had together 
less than seven hundred thousand dollars in 
specie on the 12th of December. This was 
the basis of a circulation of over three and a 
half millions. 


Major General Wool, has been appointed 
Commander of the Eastern division of the 
army, and will have his headquarters at Al- 
bany. p 


The remains of Prince Albert were remov- 
ed on the 14th ult., from the Royal vault in 
St. George's Chapel, Windsor, to their last 
resting place, which has been prepared in the 
new Royal mausoleum now erecting in Frog- 
more Gardens. This beautiful building, a 
description of which has already appeared, is 


GOLD MEDAL PLANO FORTE 


MANUFACTORY, 
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The following testemunials are selected from among hundred 


Copy of letter from Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, Plum- 
mer Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge :— 


CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 16, °61.—My Dear Sir: —The 
Piano which 1 bought of you a few months (ten 
months) ago gives entire and perfect satisfaction, 
and is beliewed to be an unsurpassed instrument of 
its kind. Many performers—some of these persone 
of superior skill—have tried it, and all, without ex 
ception, have & ken of it in terms of unqualified 
praise. T shall be glad for you to use my name or tv 
make reference to me, in any way in which it can be 
of service to you. 

I am, my dear sir, very truly FN apotes 
ed A. P. 


(' gned) EABODY. 

A. M. McPhail, jr., Boston, Mass. 
Translated.—Extract of a letter from (the husband 

of Mme. Fabbri) one of the best Freneh Pianists ever 


in America :-— 
Sr. Jon, N. B., July 20, °61—Having nsed one o 
se : aihes instead of a & 


rand, in my 
concert given with Madame Fabbri, 1 find them supe 
rior inatruments, excelling in the highest degree in 
promptitude of action, Ciasticity and delicacy of 
_touch, apd im power, purity and sweetness of tone 
and after frequent and severe tests, 1 consider them 
to be regular masterpieces in the att of ano forte 
manufa RI JLDER_ 
wing letters have beem received in 
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MUTUAL LOAN AND FUND 


ASSOCIATION. 


A statement showin, th 
of the Shawmut Mutual oon Font ae 


po by the books of the Corporation January 


. LIABILITIES. 
‘o Entrance Fee Reccived . . 
To Dues Received . see @ Sng Shoe 39 
To Interest Received a . + « M4 76 
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To Advance Keceived . . . e 375 
To Transfer Fee Received ° . . 468 50 
To Canceled Shares Received . ‘ 19891 37 
171376 71 
me ASSETS. 
y Interest Paid ‘ ° ° e 
By Expenses Paid s 3 ‘ ° 7000 it 
By —e Pa ign on Shares 119062 08 
mount Pa thdra - . y 
By Cash on hand ‘ -—— f a HA 


171376 71 
SAMUEL B. KROGMAN, Presdent, 
LEVI WILKINS, Secretary. 
—_——O——— s 
COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


SUFFOLK, Ss. Boston, January 23d, 1663. 


There personally ap SAMUEL B, KRoGMAN 
President, and LEVi WILKINS Secretary, and made 
oath to the foreroing returns, by them signed, is 
true to the best of their knowledge and belie 


Before me, J. B. SEVERANCE, 
bee 3 
REV. M. D. CONWAY’S 
WORKS. 
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Thomas Paine - - ~ 10. 
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Natural History of the Devil - - 0. 


Any of the above will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
the price. Address ConmoxWea A OFFICK. sis 





THE RES,ULTS OF 


EMANCIPATION 


BY M. AUGUSTUS COCHIN, 


rans lated by Miss Mary L. Boorn, translator 
of M. Gasparin’s Works on America. 


So little is positively known of the economical and 
social results of Emancipation in those coun 
where it has taken place, that the importance of this 
volume to the people of the United States, in the pre- 
sent crisis, can hardly be overestimated. 

it was written at the suggestion of the learned 
Count Montalembert; is basec entirely on official re- 
ports; and its statements, which comprehend every 
form of the question, are fully reliable. 

Of the style and attractiveness of the book, the fol- 
lowing extract from a notice of the French Edition, 
in the Christian Kzaminer, may testify, It is: pro- 
nounced, “amoung the most remarkable, fascinating 
and timely books of the year. It is, at once, cautious 
and cloquent, candid and enthusiastic; as sagactous 
as De Tocqueville's work on America; and as ardeut 
as Victor Hugo’s Legend of the Ages. It is scientitic 
in its arrangement, accurate in its display of facts, 
— in its reasoning, and clear in its conclusions.” 

1. € ochin is an ex-maire aud municipal councillor 
of the city of Paris. He has had great advantages 
for research among both public and private docu- 
ments; and has devoted his life to the subject on 
which his forthcoming volume treats. He recently 
received the order of nighthood from the Pope. in 
acknowledgment of the ability displayed in this book ; 
to which also was recently awarded the first prize of 
three thousand francs by the Fsench Academy. 


2 mo. 
Will be sent FREE BY MAIL, un receipt of the price—$1.50 
Also, lately published, 
THE REJECTED STONE: 
Or INSURRECTION v8 RESURRECTION LN AMERICA 


by M. D, Conway,—12 mo.—50 cents. 


_ “This remarkable book,” says the Chratian Kcam- 
iner, “ dixcusses the question of Emancipation as the 
result of the war, with a depth of conviction, a bok? 
hess of utterance, cogency of argument, wealth of 1 
lustration, and withala keenness of satire and a fervid 
eloquence, which insure readers for the book.” 

Another critic remarks: “ This eloquent argument- 
ative, electric work is instinct with the passion of the 
South and the reason of the North.” 

The Jadependent opens its criticisms with the signi- 
ficant query: “* Have we an American Carlyle 2?" 


—AND— 
THE BARONS OF THE SOUTH: 
Or the RATIONALE OF THE AMERICAN CoNFLICT, 
by E,W, Reynold. 


This able book is not only of immediate interest, 
but is of permanent ralue. NO OTHER BOOK so thor- 
oughly and accurately traces the whole history of 
Secession, from its first inception to its culmination 

PRAYERS. BY THEOPORE PARKER. 

16 mo. With admirable likeness of Mr. Parker, en- 
graved on stecl, by Schoff. Cloth, extra. 75 centa. 


16 mo., 75 cents, 





WOMAN'S RIGHTS UNDER THE LAW: 

Three Lectures delivered in Boston, January, 1861. 
By Mrs. H. Dall, author of ** Woman’s Right to 
Labor,” * Historical Pictures Retouched,” &c. 16mo, 
Cloth. 63 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
WALKER, WISE & CO 
245 WASHIZGTON ST., BOSTON. 
PROSPECTUS 
—OF— 


THE COMMONWEALTH: 


SATURDAY, 


PUBLISHED EVERY 
T NO. 22 BROMFIELD STREET, 
-—BOSTON.— 


The Commonweattu has ucon established as 
an Independent newspaper to advocate the prin- 
ciples of tree Democratic Government—Govern- 
ment by the whole people without distinction of 
race, nativity or sect. 

It will call unceasingly for the utter extinction 
of human slavery—the deliverance from bondage 
of all men, except those restrained for crime, hold- 
ing freedom to be a right, given them by God, 
which cannot rightfully be taken away by man. 

The Commonweattu will maintain that the 
practical realization of this doctrine is an indis- 
peusable pre-requisite to the establishment of a 
Gemocratic government; for there cannot be in 
uny just sense a government by the people so 
long as one portion of the people own another 
portion, or deny them their freedom. This is the 
doctrine of the Constitution, which in ite spirit 
and letter belongs to freedom, and provides for 
the people a system of self-govcrument to pre- 
serve their liberties, 

The COMMONWEALTH, therefore, as the only mode 
of preserving the right of the people to govern, will 
insist upon 


The Utter Extermination of the Rebellion 


by the earnest and vigorous use of every means with- 
in the power of the Nation, and the complete re- 
establishment of the authority of the Federal Gov- 
ernment over all the territory of the Unitéd States, 
with are-organized social and industrial system to 
replace that broken up by the war, and reconstructed 
political institutions to replace those destroyed by 
treason. 

While advocating these fundamental! doctrines and 
vigorous measures for the preservation of instita- 
tions established to protect the rights of ajl, The Com- 
MONWEALTH will take a lively interest fm all earnest 
and practical movements to improve and elevate the 
eondition of the laboring classes of the people of all 
races and nativities. 

Writers of ability contribute regularly to its col- 
umes, which will contain careful selections of Litera- 
ture, important Public Documents, Correspondence , 
Congressional and Legislative Proccedings, News 
Poetry, Literary Reviews, Art Criticisms, &e., all 
combining to make the Commonwealth a valuable 
and interesting newspaper. 

It will not be the organ of any party, but will 
promptly speak for the welfare of the people. It 
will support public men when they do t duty; 
and it will expose the errors and deficiencies of 
public officers from the lowest to the highest, not in the 
spirit of factious fault-finding, but \or the |e ae of 
correcting abuses and recalling them to their duty: 
It will support the Government in its war-measures, 
but will tully exercise the right of criticising its acts, 
tuygesting the adoption of a better poliey and calling 
for a reform of abuses. 

It being untrammelled by obligations to party or 
politicians, and not dependent upon the tronaye of 
the mercantile classes, it will be an independent 
advocate of the people’s rights, and will rely upon the 
people for support. 

TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE :— 
Ove copy, one year, 
A Clupof six copier, 
A Club of ten copies, 

In each case an extra copy to the one who sends 
the Clab. 

Additions may be made to Clubs at the same rates. 


It is not necessary that papers for Clabse shall all 
be sent to one pust office. 


Money may be forwarded by mail at our risk. 
Premium. 
Te ang one ee will send = four Dollars, two 
tiens for ope year, we will send asa 
post eid. oa D. CONWAY'S two books, cre 2 
J&LTED STONE and THe GoLpES Hour. a 
Specimen copies sent free to all who desire them. 
All communications to be addressed to os 
JAMES M. STONB, Publisher, 
No. 22 Bromfield Strpet, Boston. 
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‘ e,? 
Political. 
' _ BETORTIONERS. 

_ The “‘ Confederacy ” having begun the war 
finds itself in the way of experiencing some 
of itelegitimate consequences. Virginia hav- 
ing courted the honor of farnishing the prin- 
cipal seat of hostilities, complains most bitter- 
ly of ‘the cost and suffering which she is now 
endaring as the price of the laurels she seeks 
to win. Governor Letcher in his recent mes- 
sage to the Legislature, pours out his wrath 
upon the Northern armies for their ‘‘vandal- 
ism,” and then turns upon the unchivalric 
Southerners, who are making money out of 
their war necessities. The desolation of ar- 
mies-and the exactions of their own extortion- 
ers will bring upon the people of Virginia, an 
utter wreck and ruin which the present gen- 
eration will never see repaired. 

Of the Northerners, Governor Letcher com- 
plains as follows: 


** The vandalism of the Northern armies is 
without. parallel in the history of warfare. 
No has been paid to the rights of per- 
sons or of property. They have violated the 
one. and trampled upon the other. They bave 
arrested and isoned private citizens, and 
subjected them to every indignity and out- 
rage; they have destroyed property that 
could be of no value to them, and that in all 
previous wars had been respected. Ward- 
robes have been broken open, and the wear- 
ing apparel ef the ladies and their children 
pr be destroyed or psa ar sgren by officers 
high in rank, and sent to their homes in the 
North. Pianos and valuable furniture of all 
kinds have been boxed up and removed in 
many instances, and in others broken up, and 
the pieges scattered about the premises. The 
‘most wanton destruction has marked the pro- 
gress of the Northern army, and the cities 
and towns they have occupied exhibit ‘the 

ination of desolation.’ 

Even the Lodges of the venerated Order of 
Masons were broken open and robbed of their 
emblems, jewels and regalia; the churches 
were shamefully desecra he Bibles torn 
to pieces and scattered through the streets. 
Our cities, towns and counties indicate that 
they have been cursed by the presence of a 
beaven-defying and a hell-deserving rabble. 

Is it not marvelous, in view of all these things, 
that we could so long have remained in asso- 
ciation with such a people? This war has ex- 
hibited them in their true character—as mur- 
derers and robbers. They have disregarded 
all the rules of civilized warfare. Their pris- 
oners we take are entitled to no consideration 
and if they received their deserts they would 
be regularly indicted and tried for vars 3 
our State laws and suffer the penalties whic 
those laws annex fo their crimes. The alli- 
ance between us is dissolved, never (I trust) 
to be renewed at any time, or under any con- 
ceivable state of circumstances.” 








Having thus denounced the Northern ‘‘Van- 
dals,” whose acts he does not seem to have 
any power to restrain, he calls for legislation 
to punish the ‘* worse enemies of the Confed- 
eracy” who are making more money out of 
the misfortunes of war than he thinks proper. 
Upon this subject, he says: 


‘In the laws and moral government oi 
God, extortion is considered a high crime; 
and the extortionist is uniformly associated 
in his Word, with idolators, with the cove- 
tous, thieves, drunkards, fornicaters, and re- 
vilers, Against this prevailing crime and 
those who commit it, the President of the 
Confederate States, ina recent communica- 
tion, appeals to me to invoke action on the 

of the General Assembly. He says, ‘I 

g respectfully to ask the aid of the Execu- 
tives of the several States in recommending 
to the several Legislatures the adoption of 
some measures to suppress this shameful ex- 
tortion now practiced upon the people by 
men who can be reached by no moral influ- 
ences, and who are worse enemies of the Con- 
federacy than if found in arms among the in- 
vading forces. 

‘The armies in the field, as well as the 
families of soldiers and others of the people 
at home, are the prey of these mercenaries ; 
and it is only through State action that their 
traffic can be suppressed. Their condign 
punishment is ardently desired by every patri- 
ot. 

I cordially indorse all that the President 
says in this extract from his letter. If the 
Members of the General Assembly could 
have heard, as I have been compelled to hear, 
day after day, the appeals of mothers and 
sisters and children of soldiers, whose hus- 
bands, brothers, and fathers are now and have 
been, from the commencement of this atro- 
cious war, in the field, defending the freedom 
and protecting the persons and property of 
these extortioners, they would feel the neces- 
— doing something for their relief. 

others, respectable in appearance, of re- 
fined manners, who have evidently seen better 
days, have come to me with children in their 
arms, and whose husbands were in the field, 
and have appealed to me to secure them place 
where they and their little ones could be shel- 
tered from the storm. They had been turned 
out of their houses, and were unable to secure 
others in which to live. Rents had increased, 
and they could not pay them out of the small 
pittance received by their hnsbands for their 
services, Avarice clutched every cent that 
could be had in the way of increase for rent, 
bread and all family necessaries ; and the wife 
of the soldier being outbid, she had of course 
to surrender her home. 

A single example will show what enormous 

rofits are being made in one branch of manu- 
facture in our State. Ihave it from undoubt- 
ed authority that a cotton manufacturing com- 
y has already divided 75 per cent of prof- 
its, and will divide 25 per cent more at the 
close of the year—making a clear profit in 
twelve months of 100 per cent upon the capi- 
tal stock. Other branches of manufacture 
are doubtless paying profits equally large, 
exhibiting an unhealthy condition of things 
that requires the application of severe reme- 
Yies. If the extortioner will not release his 
rasp, let the Legislature so frame the tax 
vill as to make him contribute a fair propor- 
tion of his enormous gain to the support of 
the Government. As , as he can make 
such profits the war is a blessing to him, and 
its termination the last thing he desires to see 
brought about. He thinks alone of his gains 
—not of his reteset | nor his country's cause. 

The conscription bill, in its operation, takes 
possession of individuals, and puts them in 
service in our armies without their consent. 
If the ons of men can be taken for the ser- 
vice of the country, why cannot property and 
the enormous profits of the extortioner be 

sion of in the same summary 
mode, to aid the country's cause? Is property 
acquired, or profits wrung by the extortioner 
from the necessities of the people, more sa- 
cred than the person of the citizen? The 
personal liberty of the citizen rises far above 
all questions of property or pecuniary profits, 
under our Government.” 





Lora.ty tx Naw Oreaxs.— The corres 
pondent of the N. ¥. Tribune says: 


**I do not believe in the loyalty of any born 
inbabitant of New Orleans who wears broad- 
cloth, or who, in ante-secession times pos- 
sessed a balance at his bankers, or still less 
in his feminine counterpart. It is true that 

ou can now walk through the city without 
ing spat upon, scowled at, or hissed; the 
are civil, but only from a conviction 


chat, the war may result elsewhere, 
shee eoedition io temporarily irremediable, 
and aaa needs make the best of it. A 

jon with the results of 
treason, thing itself, a sense 


of bemuliation, a grudging, latent, admission | 


ef consequences; these, with a rebellious 

that something yet intervene in 
Jackson may unmistakably discomft Baraside 
are the it sentiments. One finds 
° @emywhare ii kode ec 


From the Davenport (lows) Gazette. 

AN I8SUE THAT CANNOT BE EVADED. 
Shall the thirty-four States, the four terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia be repre- 
sented in and controlled by one —e 
ernment as were prior to the outbreak of 
the rebellion, or shall they be gathered into 
two or more te and distinct nationali- 
ties? Shall the territorial limits and govern- 
mental rights of the United States continue 
to embrace all these States and Territories, 
or shall those limits and hereafter ex- 
tend over but a part of them, while the re- 
mainder assume the position and exercise the 
key of sata, om and foreign nations ? 

this proposed disintegration of the 

American nation with its consequent aban- 
donment of a large portion of its most fertile 
soil, its most noble rivers and its most valua- 
ble resources, be consummated in utter disre- 
gard to and by direct subversion of the decis- 
ions of the popular will on which a republican 
government must, and does rest? e are 
the questions presented to the whole Ameri- 
can Republic to-day, and no one of its citi- 
zens is so ignorant, or mean, or weak, that he 
has not a very important duty to perform in 
making up the answer which the rulers and 
the ruled of Europe anxiously await, and 
which all christendom pauses to hear. 

True to the promptings of an earnest pat- 
riotism the masses of all the States not con- 
trolled or overawed by the rebellion, answer- 
ed these questions with emphatic decision at 
their first propounding by the rebel cannon at 
Fort Sumpter. The Government at Washing- 
ton, speaking in behalf of the people, and un- 
hesitatingly meeting the issue forced upon it, 
at once declared the indivisibility of the na- 
tion, and to this declaration the popular voice 
gave so hearty a response that the Northern 
symapthisers with secession were but too glad 
to join in the shout which sounding o'er moun- 
tian and valley, bore to the leaders of the 
revolt the prestige of their inevitable defeat. 
True, that gross treachery, serious mistakes 
and sad disasters have delayed that defeat, 
but these have not in the least changed the 
popular verdict which decreed it, or abated 
one jot of its earnestness and force; much 
less have they lessened the importance of 
the questions on which that decision was ren- 
dered. They have, however, given oppor- 
tunity and encouragement to Northern trait- 
ors, and designing partizans to array opposi- 
tion against the Federal power and thus seri- 
ously to embarass its efforts and threaten the 
success of its efforts. ‘This opposition is now 
being actively organized all over the North 
and is being urged forward with consummate 
energy and skill in our own State. Not dar- 
ing to meet the real questions at issue it is 
seeking to obtain pre support by spe- 
cious argument and miserable pretense. Its 
leadere are those who have ever been insym- 
pathy with the originators of rebellion; have 
written them letters approving of their re- 
volt; have published newspaper editorials 
directly opposing their subjugation, and they 
are to-day advocating the abandonment of 
all efforts to restore the authority of Federal 
law and favor the final division of the Union, 
These men have done and are now doing all 
in their power to give an affirmative answer 
to the questions we have presented at the 
commencement of this article, and which con- 
stitutes the only issue now before the citizens 
of Iowa and of every State in the Union. Shall 
the American Republic continue its benefi- 
cent existence or shall it receive its death 
blow from traitor hands and helpiessly and 
forever perish? Those only who talk, and 
pray, and hope, and labor to give a final neg- 
ative to this all important question are loyal 
all others are traitors. The issue is simple 
and cannot be evaded; and those who for 
partizan ends attempt to ignore this issue or 
delay its succesful decision, deserve the rep- 
robation and scora of every true citizen. 





[From The New Orleans Delta, Dec. 27.] 
A VESUVIANIC ERUPTION. 


An oey, we believe a sub-lieutenant, of 
her Brittainic Majesty’s sloop-of-war Vesuvi- 
us, named Ralph Huntree, came ashore on 
Christmas to have a jolly time of it; and to 
judge by what happened to him, he succeeded 
to his heart’s content. Having slashed round 
the city all day, and taken in a pretty good 
supply of grog, he found himself, about halt 
nine o'clock at night, on Canal street, where, 
inspired by John Barleycorn, aud English 
sympathy for secession, he began to bellow 
out, in regular John Bull style and voice :— 
‘Hurrah hurrah, for Southern rights hurrah! 
ier for the bonnie blue flag, that bears a single 
the well known burden of a secesh song, 
which is interdicted in this community. He 
was boiling over with Southern sympathy, 
which was pouring from him like the lava that 
pours from volcanic Vesuvius when in a state 
of eruption—and the police officer on that 
beat, fearing that this treasonable stream 
which he continued to send forth from his fie- 
ry stomach might make a second Pompeii of 
New Orleans if it was not quenched, quietly 
told him that he was disturbing the peace, and 
would have to stop making such discordant 
sounds; that the **Bonnie Blue Flag” was 
not allowed to be sung in our city, any more 
than it could be permitted to cheer for Jeff. 
Davis or Stonewall Jackson. e 
‘** Who the bloody hell are you?” inquired 
the Englishman, indignant at the interrup- 
tion. 
‘*I'm a police officer, sir, whose duty it 
is to keep the peace,” replied the guardian of 
the night. 
‘* Well, you have no right to interfere with 
me. I'm an officer in her majesty’s service, 
and I should like to know what you're going 
to do about it?” and again he bawled out a 
line of the song. 
‘*You must stop it sir,” said the officer, 
**or I will arrest you.” 
‘** Arrest me, I would like to see you un- 
dertake it. None of Banks’ slaves can ar- 
rest me,” he said, with true English indigna- 
tion at the idea that a Yankee policeman 
should presume to threaten a gentleman of 
her majesty’s service with arrest. 
The officer went up to take hold of him, 
when he squared round and gave the ‘‘ man 
of the moon” a stunning blow on the peepers. 
Assistance was called, and although the gen- 
tleman of her majesty’s service laid about him 
for some time a onr Tayers, he was fnal- 
taken. There was some difficulty in get- 
ting him to the watchhouse ; and while he was 
in the office, and as the clerk was taking down 
the charge against him, he struck the officer 
who brought him in, three times in the face. 
Notwithstanding this fresh provocation, offi- 
cer Masterson showed his good sense by not 
returning the blows, although he might have 
annihilated the volcanic individual by throw- 
ing out his powerful arm. The sub-lieuten- 
ant was very indignant on being taken into 
one of the cells, that an ** officer of her Ma- 
jesty’s service should be placed in such a 
blasted dirty hole, with such blasted common 
scrubs—theives, blackguards and drunkards” 
as he saw around him. He spoke frequently 
of Queen Victoria, raising his hat every time 
he spoke her name, and being very careful to 
let everybody know that she was a lady and 
that he adored her. An Irishman, who was 
in a cell opposite to him, became so enraged 
at what this representative of his hereditary 
enemy said about the trash that surrounded 
him in that ‘blasted filthy placc,” that he 
up with. a large tin cup full of water and threw 
the contents into his face, saying ‘‘ Take that 
you spalpeen, and if I could reach you with 
my fists, I'd be after giving you some solids 
with your fluids. Yees a bloody impostor, 
anyhow, I believe, and belong to the band, 
wid all that gold lace about yees.” He be- 
came greatly e ,» and acted in so outra- 
geous a manner, he had to be put in the 
stocks to keep him quiet, where he remained 
until morning. When brought before Judge 
Peabody he complained bitterly of the treat- 
ment he had received; but he off very 
payne fine of only fifty dollars. 
sentenced him to ten days im- 
but softened down and let 


. 





cer of the law who should undertake to cau 
tion him? A few months imprisonment would 
be the very smallest puni t he would 
have any right to expect after committin 

such an outrage — neutrality, an 

against the peace and dignity of the State. 





[From the Special Correspondent of the London 
Spectator.) 
DISTRESS AND LUXURY IN FRANCE. 
December 24, 1862. 


Take physic, Pomp ; 
Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel ; 
That thou mayst shake the superfiux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


I have no doubt that these most touching 
and truly Shaksperian lines have, on some 
previous occasion, met the eye of the Im 
rial guest of Baron James de Rothschild ; 
but I am afraid he has not pondered sufficient- 
ly over-their import. Just at present, there 
is no lack in France of ‘‘ poor naked wretch- 
es that bide the pelting of this pitiless storm ;” 
no lack of working men whose heads are 
houseless and sides unfed. Wedded, as it is, 
to the worship of Darkness, the French Gov- 
ernment spares no effort to veil the direful 
effects of the cotton famine in a country of 
which the Empire assumes to be the Provi- 
dence ; and whilst the informants of public 
opinion on this side of the channel are par- 
ticular to a tittle as to the exact number of the 
sufferers and the exact amount of their suf- 
ferings, the most heartrending uncertaint, 
prevails in France respecting both. But, al- 
though no statistic details are given, no tell- 
ing figures set forth, the evil has at last be- 
come too conspicuous for absolute conceal- 
ment. It is but too well known that those 
pining in misery are numberless. The De- 
partment of La Seine Inferieure, more espe- 
cially, groans and bleeds under the pressure 
of the crisis. France has her Lancashire. 

There is no denying the fact, alas! Are 
not, from every quarter, poignant appeals 
made to public benevolence? Are not sub- 
scription lists opened everywhere? Was 
not, a few days ago, Prince Jerome Napole- 
on, after contributing a sum of 3,000f., 
obliged to contribute 2,000f. more, in order 
that he should not be eclipsed by the Duke 
d’Aumale, whose princely munificence glow- 
ed in the sum of 5,000f.? It is therefore be- 
yond dispute that there is an immense amount 
of distress requiring relief, and that the pres- 
ent day is one of mourning. 

Well, this is the very moment chosen by 
the Emperor of the French to invite’ the at- 
tention of so many starving people to an un- 
paralleled display of luxury and gorgeousness. 
A fine way, indeed, to meet a great national 
trial, to alleviate the burden under which 
thousands of workless operatives are bowed 
down, to sooth their sorrows, to dispel their 
alarms! How comforting it must be to those 
who have no longer a morsel of bread to give 
to their emaciated little ones, to be apprised 
that, at the royal palice of a fabulously rich 
financier, the man appointed to minister to 
their wants partook of a gigantic breakfast 
furnished by the cook applied to at the coro- 
nation dinner of the Czar Alexander! What 
a feeling of relief must have come over those 
who had to pawn the very blankets intended 
for their frost-bitten children, on hearing 
that, at the entertainment offered by James 
de Rothschild to the so-called elect of the 
people, the plate and the dish-covers were 
all of gold, carved with a richness never to 
be equalled; that they had been made from 
models which were broken up, for the pur- 
pose of setting imitation at defiance; that 
the happy guest of the happy financier had 
his sight gratified by a profusion of pictures, 
tapestries, marbles, bronzes, cameos, enam- 
els, and medals, never dreampt of even in the 
world of the Arabian Nights; and, to sum it 
up, that while they were preyed upon by 
grief, eaten up with care, he who protesses to 


be a godsend to them was in high glee! 


My object, in passing any such remarks, is 
not, of course, to hint that there may be 
sometimes legitimate grounds for envy—a 
vice than which none is more despicable. I 
mean only to show the admirers quand mem- 
of Napoleon III. how little they are justifiee 
im ascribing to him a sure and sound judgd 
ment; for a grosser mistake could hardly be 
conceived than the said convivial visit under 
the circumstances. It is one of those steps 
which M. de Talleyrand thought to be worse 
than a crime. It 1s a blunder. 

Need I state that it gave rise, as might be 
expected, to all sorts of bitter comments and 
nipping jests? Every one had naturally upon 
his lips the celebrated verse— 

La Pologne avait bu quand Auguste etait ivre. 
The story of the parrot which had been 
trained to cry Vive l’ Empereur! and was 
shot at in the parc of Ferriéres by the Impe- 
rial Nimrod, and, being hit, fell, crying, as 
usual Vive l’ Empereur ! is more than a jocose- 
ly invented anecdote; it serves to express 
with what feelings of unspeakable contempt 
all men worthy of the name in France look 
upon the re of that silly spirit of 
flunkeyism which is nursed by Cesarism, and 
styled devotion by the courtiers. To the 
same train of thoughts.is traceable the ex- 
= given of the hunting triumphs ‘of 
Napoleon on that memorable day. Slander- 
ous tongues do not hesitate to assert that if 
the crowned sportsman killed no less than 


hours, it was owing to the self-sacrificing loy- 
alty of the victims, who, like the gladiators 
of old had gone past Cesar, uttering the cry, 
heroically servile and stupid: ‘* Cesar mori- 
turi te salutamus.” 

A gross blunder, I repeat, this visit was ; 
and it is generally believed that it originated 
in the necessity of meeting, some way or 
other, the consequences of another blunder 


co. 
Saint-Simon tells us, in his admirable ‘* Me- 
moirs,” that, on one occasion, Louis XIV., 
ainfully alive to the emptiness of his coffers, 
indly invited Samuel Bernard—the James 
Rothschild of that period—to come and visit 
Marly. How eagerly Samuel Bernard avail- 
ed himself of the invitation, it is unnecessary 
to say. The great monarch gave the great 
financier a hearty welcome, did not disdain to 
entertain him, and went the length of being 
his cicerone in their walk through the palace 
and the gardens—which was a great deal to 
do, on the part of the 
that ever lived. So delighted was Samuel 
Bernard, that, immediately after taking leave 
of the king, who had not whispered one word 
about money, he drove to Paris in haste, 
called upon Desmarets, the Minister of Fi- 
nance, and, on entering the room, exclaimed, 
in a state of rapture, ‘‘What a charming 
man the King is! How much do you want? 
Here is the key of my strong box.” 

I know not whether it was from a vague 
recollection of this, and in imitation of so 
majestic a model, that Napoleon consented 
to be, if not the host, at least the guest of 
Baron James de Rothschild; but it is my im- 
pression that the latter, gorgeously hospitable 
as he may be, is not the man to act after Sam- 
uel Bernard's fashion, unless prompted by a 
motive somewhat more practical than the 
mere sense of the honor conferred on him. 

However, a loan is rumored to be in con- 
templation ; nor is it easy to sce how the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to it could possi- 
bly be avoided. The amount of money en- 
gulted in the expedition to Mexico is enor- 
mous. According to the valuation of the 
Opinion Nationale—a paper which is suppos- 
ed to be pretty well informed in those matters, 
being the Moniteur of Prince Napoleon—the 
expenditure has already exceeded £4,000,- 
0ov. The fact that the mules, which were 
bought at New York, did not cost less than 
£160 each, may give an idea of the expenses 
to be incurred. It is asserted that the last 

et which made for Vera Cruz on 
the 16th had on board £800,000, and that the 
Ceres, which is to start before the ead of this 
month, will carry over £400,000 more. 





The President, during two years of trial, has 
displayed hout a moderation that extorted 
the admiration of his bitterest political enemies. 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 

wa of nobody else.— Norfolk County Jour- 
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250 birds in the course of less than three | 


much more serious: the expedition to Mexi- ~ 


roudest potentate ¢ 


[From the N. ¥, Evening Post. | 
ABOLISHMENTERS. 
We are not so certain as Shakspeare was 


A rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet.” 


If the tea-rose were to be called the onion- 
flower, we are confident that some people 
would turn up their noses at it; and Ft t 
fine old variety, the cabbage rose, were to 
be named the skunk cabbage, it is a hundred 
to one that many fastidious persons would de- 
tect in it something of the odor of the crea- 
ture which learned naturalists call mephitis 
orius. 

Those who have agitated the question of 
putting an end to slavery have been called 
abolitionists, which has grown into a term of 
opprobrium, as if it could be a shame fora 
man to desire the liberty of all his fellow- 
creatures. Now that the large majority of 
citizens of the Free States, and in some of 
the Slave States also—in Missouri certainly 
—are in favor of getting rid of slavery, it 
has occurred to some of them that they may 
avoid the opprobrium by a change or modifi- 
cation of the name. 

A like expedient has been tried with some 
success in the case of proper names. We re- 
member a lady, whose daughter, a person of 
brilliant talents, took to the stage as a pro- 
fession. Her Christian name was Sally. ‘* She 
shall never be called Sal Jackson,” said her 
mother ;‘‘so her name shall appear on the 
play-bills as Sarah.” After some considera- 
tion, however, it was agreed that the name 
Sally should be changed to Sallie, and under 
favor of this modification in the spelling, the 
young lady had the good fortune to escape the 
dreaded nickname of Sal. It was supposed 
that the blackguards who saw the play-bills no 
longer recognized the old familiar name un- 
der its new disguise. 

Our excellent President, who, we infer, in 
the rare and brief intervals of recreation 
which the cares of state allow him, refreshes 
himself with subtle philological speculations, 
has hit upon an expedient to avoid the odium 
of abolitionism while striking at the existence 
of slavery. Instead of abolition he propos- 
es abolishment—the distinction between the 
two being just as broad and obvious as that 
lately discovered by Governor Seymour, 
our State, in another case, when he declared 
that slavery was not the cause but the sub- 
ject of the controversy between the North 
and the South, and gravely insisted that we 
are quarelling about slavery and not because 
of slavery. It is delightful to find the emi- 
nent men of our country, whose minds are 
occupied with concerns of the greatest mo- 
ment, capable at the same time of making 
such minute discriminations. In pursuance 


whispering through the pine-tree that stands 
over his Florentine grave. He rose, and 
came to his accustomed place. So shall the 
country find him yet, and welcome him, brave 
and stalwart worker with the tools of free- 
dom, and thank him for the strokes which 
helped forth the beauty of this hour. 

All ye faithful tongues which ceased with 
the promises yet warm upon them, and all 
ye, rank and file, whose deaths compose the 
sentences of Abraham Lincoln’s Proclama- 
tion,— Winthrop and Lyon, Putnam and Low- 
ell,—wherever in the universe you may hap- 
pen to be, listen to the roster of your names ; 
come, gather to your revenge! Every drop 
of your blood, over which we wept as it dis- 
appeared into the breast of the country, is 
springing up a ransomed soul.” 


Rev. N. A. Staples 


The following is from a discourse on the 
Emancipation Proclamation, delivered in the 
Second Unitarian Church in Brooklyn. 


* * * “Our first Declaration of Inde- 
pendence effected little at first. It did not 
make the colonies independent simply to de- 
clare themso. It was sneered at by the tories in 
this country and in England. It was called 
‘brutum fulmen.’ ‘They will do nothing 
but bring ridicule upon themselves by show- 
ing their weakness,’ said Lord Rockford. 
‘My Lords !’ said Lord Gower, with eon- 
temptuous sneers, ‘let the Americans talk 
about their natural and divine rights, their 
rights as men and citizens, their rights from 
God and nature; I am for enforcing these 
measures.’ 

** And what indeed, were the chances that 
this Declaration of Independence would come 
to anything? England was mistress of the 
seas, and monarch of the land. The colonies 
had neither arms, nor ammunition, nor navy, 
nor money, nor forts, nor disciplined hg 
nor any federate power of taxation. And, be- 
sides there was no unity among the colonists 
themselves concerning the necesaity or pro- 
priety of such a declaration. Nearly all were 
still tenderly attached to the mother country ; 


GOVERNOR CANNON’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


William Cannon was inaugurated as Gov- 
ernor of Delaware on the 20th of January, 
and delivered his inaugural address, which 
breathes a very different spirit from the re- 
cent message of his predecessor, Governor 
Burton, which was sufficiently pro-slavery and 
secesh to receive the approbation of even the 
Boston Courier. Governor Cannon shows 
that the war was begun without cause by the 
South, for the perpetuation of the slave-sys- 
tem, and the continued possession of politi- 
cal power, which they saw was passing to the 
North. 

The real issue involved in the war he states 
as follows: 


‘* Having the semblance of authority, they 
possess no other or higher validity, as against 
the United States, than would have been con- 
ferred by any voluntary assemblage of indi- 
viduals. ‘The only sanction they can claim 
is from the force of arms. If the rebellious 
government at Richmond can maintain its 
position, the insurgents will have accomplish- 
ed a Revolution not only against the Govern- 
ment, but against the principles upon which 
it is fouuded. The contest, on their part, is 
against the right of the people to govern 
themselves. A resort to arms against 
decision of the ballot-box. 
sovereignty will be found, not in any State 
enactment or Convention Ordinance, but in 


the United States. 
+. *~ - 7 - oe 
In the crisis thus forced upon the country, 
the administration had no option but to resist 
the destruction of the Government. Casuists 


sary resistance against death. 


still more afllicting. 


the |in an act of emancipation. 
The title to their 


their successful resistance to the powers of 


may dispute; moralists may condemn, but 
this war onthe part of nation, was the neces- 


‘Terrible as war may be, there is something 
The spectacle of a 
mighty people supinely yielding to the first 


freedom and slavery, and the common belief that 
for waned 5 


New Jersey is the 
tion of the runaway slaves of Delaware an 


land. 

The farther gratilying result is shown that the 
relative increase of the white population is rapidly 
and steadily augmenting. 

The negro is not a migratory being. He will, 
sometimes, run from bondage. Like other men, 
he has aspirations of freedom. With no induce- 
ment to emigrate, the free negro rarely leaves the 
place where he was reared. His love of locality 
1s proverbial. Where he was born, he dies. Those 
who leave their native vicinity, for _ itadelph 
congregate in neignboring cities. i ia 
contains nearly the free negroes of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The number of slaves in the State by the 
census of 1860 is 1798; but of this number 
the Governor estimates that not less than one 
third are ‘‘ manumitted servants,” who under 
the laws of the state are entitled to freedom 
under certain conditions, and should not be 
counted as slaves in considering the question 
of emancipation. The children of the manu- 
mitted servants are not slaves for life, but for 
a term of years, and should also be deducted 
from the number as reported by the census. 
Making these deductions there are left but ten 
or twelve hundred slaves to be provided for 
He thinks the 
state would not consent to pay the compensa- 
tion, although he believes that the increase of 
the value of the real estate in the State by 
reason of emancipation, would more than re- 
imburse the expenditure. An increase of but 
one dollar an acre in the value of the improved 
land alone would compensate for all the slaves 
at $300 each. Governor Cannon shows 
that the right of property in slaves is not a 
natural right, but a qualified one, resting en- 
tirely upon the local law, therefore more 
subordinate to the requirements of the public 
good than rights of property in other things. 


most of them had been born and educated 
there, and there slept the remains of genera- 
| tions of ancestors. Only a few clear-eyed, 
| thinking men like Adams, Patrick Henry and 





of | Jefferson had accustomed themselves-to think 


of such a bold measure. The masses of the 
people had never cherished the thought of 
independence. There was the greatest di- 
versity of opinions and wishes among the 
various sects. ‘The Quakers believed all 
fighting wrong. Calvinists breathed the 
flame of battle as their native air. . New York 
merchants, whose treasures were afloat, and 
who supplied the English army and navy of 
Boston feared the war involved bankruptcy. 





of the recommendations of the President, we | 
have seen plans brought before Congress for | 
the abolishment of slavery in Missouri and | 
Maryland, but no scheme for its abolition. | 


Emancipation, the extinction of slavery the | 
of these as you please, but no abolition.— | 
Heaven forefend! We are not come to that. | 

When we consider how carefully abolition- | 
ism has been avoided in the measures taken | 
to extinguish slavery, 
with indignation what Jeff. Davis, 
of the rebel confederacy, says of the people 
of the North, calling them the abolition States | 
and their army the abolition army. He) 
should be required to say whether he used | 
the language imputed to him, and, if so, | 
should be asked whether he regards this as 
consistent with the rules of honorable warfare. 
He should be informed that if he persists in 
this course he must expect retaliation in the 
hardest words collected or coined by Dr. 
Johnson, with perhaps some additions from 
Jon Be’s Flash Dictionary, if that rare work 
can be found in any of our public libraries. 


with a term by which those who favor that 
policy are to be designated. An ingenious 
friend suggests the term abolishmenters, which 
Jeff. Davis, if he means to quarrel like a 

entleman, should be recommended to use, 
instead of ‘‘ abolitionists.” 





VOICE OF THE PULPIT. 
Rev. J. Weiss. 
We extract the following from a New 








by Walker, Wise & Co: 





'of our discussion meet. 


‘try to a Military Necessity. 


The Military | 
} 


abrogation of the law of bondage—as much peta: 


Adamses, and later, Franklin and the rest— | 
insisted that there was no hope for the colon- | 


we cannot but read | #t once declared; that they could then 
the head | t® something definite and tangible to 
‘for; that the different colonies were now 
‘bearing their separate burdens, many of | 
them still cherishing the vain hope of recon- | 


When the Congress met which gave birth to 
the Declaration, says Bancroft. ‘It was as 
hard to say of its members, as of its constitu- 
ents, whether they were most swayed by re- 
gard for the country from which a majority 
of them sprang, or by the sense of pl 

But a few bold men—first of all, the 


ies unless a Declaration of Independence was 


_ 
abor 


ciliation ; nothing could cheer and unite and 
inspire them with hope and courage but this 
well-defined prospect of possessing a nation 


symptom of disease and lapsing without a 
struggle into dissolution. The natural body 
yields only when it has become so enfeebled 
8 oF 8 as to be incapable of effort, and legal determination of the status of a person, 
print: ae i aon sa without resis- and in this sense, emancipation is no destruc- 
‘i ok L gtewin Dbl , jtion of a right of property, but the abroga- 
| ‘As the war was unavoidable, so it W8S tion of a municipal custom, upon the sanction 
| necessary that it should be conducted on a| 


‘* In the pure sense of the term” he says: 





‘*He is not property. His condition is the 





Having agreed upon the policy of abolish- | 
ment, the next thing is to provide the public | 


Year's discourse delivered by Mr. Weiss, | ang none to molest nor make afraid. 
which is published in pamphlet and for sale ‘horrors of war only deepened their consecra- 
j tion to the realization of this fair promise. 
| Had there been no vision, the people must in- 
‘* We are thus led to the Necessity of Hu- | evitably have perished; but when once the 
manity and Justice; and here the extremes shining form of Liberty had passed before 
Justice and human- | their eyes, they could no longer live for base | 
|ity, so long violated, have brought the coun-| and ignoble ends. 


|whose corner-stone was liberty and equal 
‘rights. 

| ** The fanatics carried their point, and the 
| conservatives stood aghast; the Declaration 
| was written and adopted, and soon became 
the rallying cry for all the colonies. 


erto been tossed hither and thither by hesi- 
| tating counsels, now steadied and came round 
| to this single star of her destiny, from which 
she never turned aside in seven years of tears 
and blood and self-immolation. From that 
moment there was something to live for, and 
something to wait for. Parents who now 
gave their sons tothe sacrifice, took heart 
and hope as they thought of the Promised 
Land. Wives and mothers sat by their de- 


serted hearthstones through seven cold win- | 


ters, thinking of absent ones, and warmed 


| their souls with the bright se thatthe next 
— of mothers woulc 


1 sit by their 
resides with their loved ones around them, 
All the 


‘“* And now, friends, I have described to 


| Necessity takes off its iron glove to lead Jus- | you, with a slight change in time and scenery, 
|tice and Humanity to their rightful throne. | the history and hopes of the second great 


| Very soon, a million bayonets, glittering at Declaration of Independence, made on the 
length with indignation for woman’s wrongs | Ist day of January, 1863, by Abraham Lin- 


| and man’s degradation, bid Necessity reglove | coln. 
its hand, and, with the retribution of History, laughed at by many as mere ‘ harmless thun- | 
Now, as then, the country is divided | 


‘lead in Regeneration too. All men in par- | 
jishes, with wives, children, and a home, who 

{shall wake to the dignity of handling some, 
| tool to-morrow to finish some service to the 
| State, with the free prayers of free churches | 
| still lifting up their hearts ; all women in par- | 
ishes, who shall prepare homes to-morrow, | 
|and sweep the hearth clean, to welcome to’ 
its warmth the men who own themselves and | 
/all the products of their labor, and to whom | 
ithe anxieties of liberty are just as dear as 

| the delights,—rally, rally, to the bayonets 

| which think it worth while to grow red with | 
| finishing this great sacrificial work! Rally, | 
| rally, Northern States, with coals from hearth- | 
| stone and altar, to heap them upon the heads 

| of your enemies, and burn out their hatred | 
land its cause forever! Rally, spelling-book, 


| quer a permanent peace. 
radicals have carried the day, and conserva- | 


Now, as then, the declaration is 
der.’ 
in opinion; a large and corrupt party still 
hanker for the flesh-pots of Egypt, (the 


Union as it was,) while others seck a better 


country, even an heavenly, (the Union as it 
ought to be.) Now, as then, trade is an- 
noyed by the disturbance of securities, and 
more anxious for a swift than an honorable 
and lasting peace. But now, as then, the 
masses of the people are determined to con- 


tives hold up their hands in holy horror. But 
now, as then, we shall see the whole struggle 
simplified, and all its sorrows sanctified by 
the transcendent brightness of the vision 


which is to be realized through the struggle | 


andthe sorrow. And now as then, we shall 


|/newspaper, pen! + Free schoolmasters! be see our great ship of state, so long founder- 


‘abroad behind these bayonets which areabout jng in the cross seas of divided counsels and | 


| to engrave the alphabet of freedom on the | uncertain aims, wear steadily round and lay 


in which to frame the precious language in | 
which the words ‘ home,’ ‘ marriage,’ ‘labor,’ | 
‘knowledge,’ are like the constellations that | 


All ye master-workmen, | 


rains like dew. j 
come together, for the Capitol still lacks its | 
dome; heave it, like a thought, to its place; | 


passions which quake the heart of man shall | 
move it as little as the 
roll below. 

I sat in the breath of music at the Jubilee | 
Concert of fhe opening year. Then was the 
winter of our discontent made glorious sum- | 
mer. The breath ofthe orchestra seemed to 
melt the fetters of black and white, and 
sweetly and powerfully to command us all to 
stand fast in liberty. Asthe symphony gath- 
ered strength, the waves of sound lashed our | 
sick hearts into rapture; and the country’s 
future itself seemed to rebound from the 
bronze bosom of Beethoven, out of whom all | 
this music of sorrow and of triumph flowed. | 

3ut the future could not cheat me of the past ; 
and the moment when God seemed to be ful- 
filling his divine intent reminded me of the} 
moments when it was premeditated, and ot | 
all his noble instruments in the past who_ 
woke the prophecy and indignation of jus- 
tice. And there came stepping out of the 
midst of the fiery chords unharmed, like Sha- 
drach from bis furnace, apparelled as he lived, | 
and without the smell of fire upon his gar- 
ments, the man who used to preach humani- 
ty in that hall of harmony, while the fagots | 


boy whose rootlets went about feeling for all | 
the blood that sank once into Lexington Com- 
mon, to nourish the Revolutionary 

that mounted the little platform to prophe- | 
sy, as if it had been a patriot’s grave. He) 


ness of hie. 
dicted these bayonets. His words hit hard, | 
like cannon-balis, when he tried to excite you 
to observe injustice in high places, and sla- 
very in the seat of Washangton. He was an 
early riser in this country. Be- 
fore the dawn broke, or even hinted at ifs 
coming, in the darkest hour, but with the 


of the morning-star upon his 

Seoihante: ails sake shapueee dented 
abate hick ae 

w music paid to the dawn 

now breaking cajoled him with its sweetness, 








| contest. 


‘has loyalty in his heart. 


'dusky bosom of the slave; lend them letters | her course to the pole star of Liberty.” 





Boxip anp Proruetic. In September last, 


pave a vault for heaven, whence influence Thadeus Stevens, upon being notified of his 


nomination for re-election to Congress, made 
*. speech, from which we extract the following, 


and bid the Senate which gathers underneath | which must be read with interest at the pres- 
see that the figure of Liberty, to crown the ent time. Mr. Stevens is one of the few pub- 
whole, be so clamped and rooted that the Vie gute who. iaik shuren anything. he 0 dee 


draymen’s carts which ‘comprehension of* the issues involved in this 


In the speech referred to, he said: 


‘« Possibly we have not vet suffered enough ; | 


but let no man falter in his loyalty to his Gov- 
ernment, no matter how he may criticise its 


_policy ; for be who falters now is a traitor, | 
not only to his country but to humanity and | 


to his God. * * Ihave protested against 


ithe present policy, not only to the people, 


but to the face of the President and his Cab- 
inet, and on the floor of Congress as those 
who have done me the honor to read my 
speeches know; told them they were exercis- 


| ing too much lenity at the request of border 


statesmen—not one of whom, in my judgment, 
I have accused the 
prime minister to his face for having gone 
back from the faith he taught us, and instead 
of arming every man, black or white, who 
would not fight for this Union, withholding a 


well-meaning President from doing so, until, | 
‘as we advance into their country and our 


armies dwindle away from miasma and dis- 


ease, they spring up behind us, and retake 


what we had gained. They still hold the 


Mississippi, and threaten us even on the 


of popular hatred raged around; the poor | b TF cin Cid. ci bataaton: Chee lectin a8: | 
jhome are giving them no trouble—because 
‘we are at the point of the bayonet keeping 


them loyal to their masters instead of to the 
Union! I have told these things to the Pres- 


iri fathers ri ; _| ident and Cabinet, and they replied—it ‘may 
or < ses caer pone to this.’ ‘ Come to this!’ when 200,000 


Anger and lightning-eyes pre-| have melted away, and $2,000,000,000 
spent ; 


“Come to this!’ when another half 


million lives shall have been lost, and a bil- 


lién of dollars laid upon 
cannot and will not 

elect me, I shall vote that every man be arm- 
ed, black and white, who can aid in crashin 
the Rebellion; that every inch of rebel el 


ou in taxation. I 
this—and if you 


taken and sold to pay the debt of this war. 
will not go with the in paying for 
the slaves—i did not vote for his resolu- 


{ti will not pay for any slave of a rebel.” 





The | 
frail bark of colonial liberty, which had hith- | 


Now, as then, the | 


| scale commensurate with the magnitude of the 
| interests involved in the issue. The Nation- 
|al life was at stake, the National resources 
were the pledge of its safety. 


| In reference to the complaints which have 
| been made of the arrests of citizens of Dela- 
| ware for treason, he says: 

) 

| 
| 


How much of this apparent zeal for per- 
sonal liberty is attributable to a sincere de- 
sire to vindicate the rights of the citizen and 
|how much to political opposition to the ad- 

ministration. cannot of course be accurately 
discerned. 

It is not alleged that undue violence was 

‘used towards any one, or that he was sub- 
| jected to any indignity other than a brief im- 
'prisonment. That such arrests should have 
| been deemed necessary is certainly to be re- 
| gretted. 
The liberty of the citizen cannot be too 
highly regarded or too sedulously protected. 
But it should be borne in mind that the safety 
of the Government is of more worth than the 
liberty or even life of any citizen and that 
those entrusted with its preservation are 
bound to see, that, by no want of vigilance 
| on their part, the Republic shall sullen any 
| detriment. 

* * * 7 * * ” 

If innocent, he might attribute his suffering 
to misapprehension or even private malice, 
‘rather than to the intention 
| his Government, 

But that there has existed in this State, 
from the beginning, an clement of disloyalty, 
is unquestionable. That it has been mani- 


\fested openly, mainly in the expressions of 


men of slight consideration is true, but that 
this development was the index of an under- 
lying sentiment in those of higher social po- 
sition is also true. 

Could the recesses of the heart be laid 


| open and the secret actions and sympathies of | th 


;men be exposed, it would, I apprehend, be 
'made manifest, that, in so far at least as the 
| State of Deleware is concerned, the Govern- 
‘ment has been characterized, not by undue 
severity, but exceeding leniency, and that no 
‘man has been molested, who was not actually 
| disloyal or against whom there did not exist 
‘reasonable ground of suspicion. 
Had a strict inquisition been established, it 
might have been discovered that those who 
have been arrested were not the only ones 
/ obnoxious to censure, and had mere justice 
been meted out, some who have continued at 
large, denouncing the Government, might 
‘have been properly dealt with, not only as 
| sympathizers, but actual partakers intreason. 


He shows that although from similarity of 
'domestic institutions Delaware sympathises 
with the South, yet the hupe for the develop- 
ment of the moral and material resources of 
|the State are altogether from the North; 
that slavery stands in the way of Northern 
immigration and consequently retards the in- 
‘crease of her prosperity. Upon this point 
ihe says: 


| Connected with the Southern States by identi- 
| ty of domestic institutions and, therefore, in some 


degree attracted towards them by educational bias, | 


| we are nevertheless indissolubly tied to the free 
States by the stronger cords of geographical posi- 
tion and commercial necessity. 

Essentially an agricultural people, we find in 
the North the market for all we sell and the mart 
from which we : re supplied with all we buy. 

‘The increase of population by immigration, is 
almost wholly derived from that quarter, and in 
i the sale of reat estate, for anything more than the 

mere neighborhood price, we look for purchasers 
| wholly from that direction. Advertisements are 
never inserted in Southern newspapers to attract 
bidders and for whatever improvement has heen 
effected in the cultivation of the soil, we are in- 
debted mainly to Northern enterprise. 
| ‘To the State of Delaware, a Southern Confed- 
| eracy, if established, must be a foreign nation. We 
cannot unite with it, and in preparing for whatev- 
er contingency the future may preseut of Union or 
| separation, it becomes our duty as well as our in- 
|terest, to assimilate as rapidiy as possible, with 
those, with whom from necessity, if not from 
| choice, we are compelled to associate. 


The effect of slavery upon the interests of 
| white lavorers he presents in a novel but 
| forcible and conclusive argument as follows: | 


oppression of 


But every slave does the work that a white man | ¢ombination with nitric acid. 
can peiform, and if he were not a slave, the white | silyer has some very singular properties. If 


of which alone, the right of the master de- 
pended.” 

He strongly urges emancipation either im- 
mediate with compensation to the masters, or 
prospective without compensation, by provid- 
ing that all hereafter born shall be free. He 
expresses his preference for the latter mode. 





PROSCRIPTION OF GENERAL BUTLER. 


The whole pack of Democratic Blood- 
; hounds which were formerly so earnest in 
chasing fugitive slaves for the consideration 
of the offices and plunder, which their slave- 
| holding masters used to give them, are bay- 
ing on the track of Gen. Butler since he has 
declared that slavery is incompatible with the 
safety of the Union. In relation to this the 
Plattsburgh Republican, says: 





It may be that General Butler has been led 
astray not only by the experience he has had 
of the nature of the institution, but also by 
the doctrines of some of the former members 
of the Democratic party. 

One Thomas Jefferson (who was subse- 
quently a leading Democrat) said, before the 
declaration of independence, ‘‘ The abolition 
| of domestic slavery is the greatest object of 
| desire in these colonies.” This man Jeffer- 
' son published various other sentiments of an 
incendiary character which were suflicient to 
brand him an abolitionist ; and, worse still, a 
radical abolitionist. 

James Madison declared that ‘‘where sla- 
very exists the Republican theory (of Gov- 
ernment) becomes fallacious.” Hewas not a 
bit better than an Abolitionist. 

James Monroe said, ‘‘ We have found 
that this evil has preyed upon the very vitals 
of the Union, and has been prejudicial to all 
e states in which it has existed.” 
| These words are so like those of General 
| Butler, and the sentiment identical, that we 
| should not wonder if Butler had stolen the 
idea from Mr. Monrogsgad had the meanness 
|to present it in his address to the people of 
| New Orleans, as a thought of his own. 

But James Monroe was, evidently, an Ab- 
olitionist. 
Such men as Jefferson and Madison and 
| Monroe, if alive now, would find no fellow- 
‘ship in the Democratic party. Their De- 
|/mocracy was not the kind which adores Sla- 
| very as the perfection of human civilization, 
| and the corner stone of a Kepublican govern- 
| ment. 
| Who complains of Gen. Butler's ‘‘ tyran- 
|ny?” Not the thousands of poor Americans, 
‘and Englishmen, and Frenchmen, in New 
‘Orleans, who were furnished with food to 
'save them from starvation; not the loyal 
and respectable citizens who saw their 
icity delivered from the rule of rowdyism, 
/and, through the sanitary measures adopted 
by Butler, protected from the visitation of 
'their annual epidemic; not the faithful 
‘friends of the Union who boldly fought 
Secession and Rebellion from the beginning. 
But the ‘thugs ” and cut-throats of New 
Orleans ; the rebels of high and low degree ; 
| the resident foreigners who sympathized with, 
| and aided, the rebellion; Jeff. Davis and the 
Confederate Congress—these all unite with 
| the Editor of the Plattsburgh Hepublican in 


| cursing General Butler for his tyranny. 
“No rogue e’er felt the halter draw,” &c. 


The fact is that Gen. Butler's great offence 
consists in this: that he has done more than 
any other man to crush the rebellion and re- 
establish the supremacy of the constitution 
and laws of the United States. 

For this, Jeff. Davis would hang him; and 
for this, certain men in the North heap their 
impotent curses upon his head. 
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Tue CuanGes or a Piece or Sitver.—lif 
we place a piece of pure silver in nitric acid 
and add a proper quantity of water, the silver 
| is dissolved as completely as sugar is in water, 
‘and wholly disappears; the solution looking 
exactly like pure water. If now we evapo- 

rate a portion of the water and set the solu- 
tion away, we shall find in the course of afew 
hours that the bottom o1 the vessel is covered 
with beautiful, white flat plates which are crys- 
i tals of nitrate of silver, the metallic silver in 
The nitrate of 





;man would have the chance to compete for the \kept free from contact with other substances, 


performance of the labor and for the receipt of the | 
money that it requires to keep the slave. Being | 
superior to the negro, he would be preferred, but | 
the master being compelled to maintain his slave, | 
is forced to employ him, notwithstanding his labor | 
is inferior. The white man is defrauded, because 
the slave performs the labor which he ought to do 
and receives the pay, in his subsistence, that ought | 
‘to go towards the comfortable support of him and | 
| his family. | 
Such is the necessary quality of slavery, and | 
where it most abounds, the lot of the laboring 
white man is the most miserable. 
The white race constitutes the State, and it is | 
to secure their interest that legislation should be 
| primarily directed. Itis not necessary to oppress | 
any other race, but surely it is not proper, special- | 
‘ly to protect a class of Jaborers, that to the extent 
to which they obtain, effectually prevent the white 


man from procuring work. 


| The theory which has been urged by the 
| slavery-savers that emancipation will induce a | 
| migration of negroes from the slave states, | 
| Governor Cannon meets with an array of 
| facts which are entirely conclusive respecting 
‘this idle theory. He says: 

However plausible ey Pj sin poms ion in theory, | 
its fall is a t e test of experi , 
Mc teaed Gatiatell. thio Galintles 6 than’ talanton te. 
crease of the whites and the free ry tg of Dela 
ware, face , Pennsylvania and New 
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it may be exposed to the light for any length 
of time without any change from its pure white 
color. Or it may be applied to cotton or the 
skin or hair in the dark without any change 
in color. But if it is applied moist to any 
vegetable or animal substance and exposed to 
the light, it turns black in a few minutes. It 
is the coloring agent in indelible ink. 

If we place crystals of nitrate of silver in 
water, they are quickly dissolved, and if we 
throw a little table salt—the chloride of sodi- 
um—into the solution, the silver leaves the 
nitric acid, and combines with the chiorine in 
the salt ; forming the chloride of silver. ‘This 
is a white lustreless powder, and ually 


| turns black when exposed to the action of the 


light. Metals may be silvered cold by means 
of the chloride of silver. 

If we mix chloride of silver with carbonate 
of soda, and heat the mixture in a crucible to 
a very bright red, it is dissolved, and both of 
the substances are decomposed. chlo- 
rine leaves the silver and combines with the 
sodium of the soda, forming chloride of sodi- 
um—table salt—the carbonic acid 
a gas, and the silver is left in the metalic state 
in the bottom of the crucible. 

Thus we have silver first as a white solid 


metal, then a liquid like water, then in crystals 

pean pa oes pa cae 

Jersey. [OF powder, finally again as a ‘ 
will And these 


ink, then 
are only s very small part of the 


forms which it may be made to assume. 
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